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i Interiors are Spring-fresh 
i Green with sparkling 
gold trim. Satin-smooth 
Jeweled Shadowline  ex- 
terior styling... with door 
handles to match your 
kitchen color scheme. 
Eleven interchangeable 


colors! 


Backed by Over 
100 Years of 
Manufacturing 
Skill 
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OR YOU CAN DEFROST IT that frozen foods stay brick-hard! 

lb. freezer . Pantry-Dor with extra 
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a demonstration. Get his name from the classified yen you ean the refrigerator interior! Tight-Wad unit with 5-yr. warranty. 
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Baby Ben comes in choice of black or 
ivory finish. $6.95. With luminous dial, 


he’s one dollar more. 


aby Den... 


WELCOME ADDITION TO ANY FAMILY ! ; 


ADOPTED in thousands of happy homes, Baby Ben is probably the most popular “kid brother” 
in the world. Proud to be such a close relative of Big Ben, this little fellow nevertheless stands 
on his own feet . . . and is loved for himself alone. His tick is quiet and well-mannered. His call is steady 


as befits a baby) but it is pleasant. And you can adjust it to loud or soft 


as you wish. All in all, Baby Ben is a thoroughly dependable chap, 


a pleasure to have around the house. ~ 

BANTAM ELECTRIC ALARM Only 3!» MELODY ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK GREENWICH ELECTRIC ALARM- 

high. Bantam is beautifully designed. Adaptable to any room. any colour Handsome new Westclox with a 

Has a cheerful, clear-toned bell alarm: scheme Smartly-st yled, mounts flush rich, mahogany-finish wood case ; 
TORS lustrous ivory finish $6 50. Luminous on the wall. Removable case ring pleasant-tone bell alarm. $10.95. 5 
dial, a dollar more comes in a variety of colours. $10.95. With luminous dial, a dollar more, . 
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acquire as much technical 


THE SCHOOLS ARE FOR SCHOOLING 


lost 


T IS GOOD to see that the 


generation of Canadian education, a 
species last heard from nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, has not been lost at all. 
It’s only been resting, nursing the honorable 
wounds sustained when the Freudians and 
the mechanics seized control of the schools 
and set out on their dubious campaign to 
turn us into a nation of well-adjusted 
steamfitters 
Now, as though in response toa ghostly 
bugle call, the men and women who believe 
in an older, simpler and perhaps tougher 


kind of 


counterattack 


education have launched their 


They 


wrong to think that the primary jobs of 


tell us we have been 


a teacher are to psychoanalyze the pupil 
They 


ystem 


and then prepare him for a trade 

tell us the primary job of a general s 
of education is to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic along with the rudiments 
of geography, 
moreover to teach them in such a way that 


that 


history and literature; and 


the student who 1s lazy shall know 


laziness carries cleat 


that the 


he 1s lazy and that his 
detinable 


who will not discipline himself from within 


and penalties student 
subject to discipline 


that the 


shall, if necessary, be 


from without student who is so 


unfortunate as to be dumb shall not be 

ddled with the double misfortune of 
growing up in the belief that he is clever; 
that, ibove ill, 


vithout kn 


education cannot come 


vledge and knowledge cannot 
If we 


f this point of view are 


interpret them right, the adherents 


not at all scornful 


f the “progressive view that it is well 
for ou hildren to grow up as free as 
possible from childhood inhibitions and 
omplexes and that it 1s well for them to 


competence as 


occupations they may 
They do feel 
and the evidence is mounting in support 


they can in the 


choose to follow in later life. 


of them that a school which becomes 
obsessed with the idea of treating all 


children as ‘‘individuals,’’ and_ shielding 
them from the tragic attrition of the heart 
and the soul and the dreams which growing 
up has always involved is simply taking 
That is a job for the 


more intimate agency of the home; just as 


on too big a task. 


the imparting of technical skills is a job 
for the more intimate agency of vocational 
schools, postgraduate job training and, for 
some of the more highly specialized occu- 
pations, the universities. 

The evidence has been growing alarm 
ingly that the public and high schools bit 
off more than they could chew when they 
undertook to be all things to all children. 
Many of the teachers themselves resent and 
always have resented the attempt to turn 
an honorable and long-suffering profession 
into a hodgepodge of amateur psychiatrists, 
fingerpainters and woodworking instructors 
in which the old-fashioned teacher (that is, 
the teacher who could merely teach) was 


relegated to a place in the social scale 


roughly level with the janitor. There 1s 
good reason to believe that the hazards to 
the teacher, however real, are not quite so 


Some 


of our universities have begun to discover 


serious as the hazards to the pupil 


that their undergraduate ranks are riddled 
with young men and women whose feelings 
have never been hurt and who can operate 
a Rolleiflex camera with flash attachments 

but who haven't learned to read and 
write 


The revolt of the 


overdue, and we wish them all success and 


reactionaries is long 


honor 
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On the hands of people like Bill S., they 
manhandle cable poles into position, 
wirecuyges His work is a vital part of the continual 
expansigh and maintenance program carried on by Canada’s 


¥ 
se¥en major telephone companies . . . the companies 


whose-eombined facilities give you long distgrice telephone 


service secdnd to none. For instances today you can 
Ng a ‘phone teas! to.coast in Canada for as 
little as $3.95—reach millions of people — and 

\ HH talk to over 91 outside countries — on the 
Trans-Canada Telephone Syste 


SYSTEM 


UNITED TO SERVE CANADA 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED , 
BILL S., started telephone work eleven 

THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
years ago as on apprentice. Last year he 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA helped in the Trans-Canada expansion 
MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM program which installed thousands of miles 
SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES of cable end new Greets ecress Conede 
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look out! 
Dan 
trequent scaly 


When due to 


germs, Listerine Antiseptic is espe 


drutt as the most 


of the se ily 


fitted to ard you 


Cally because it 
et ifrer che vern 
Don't tool around with prepara 
cons devord of germ Killing power 
which remove hoose dan 
frutt Start now with Listerrine Anti 
sept imal TEVPULITIV TWICE 


ficinal treatment 
Listerine 


treats dandruff as it should 
be treated with quick germ 
ki action 

Douse Listerine Ants epuic on the 
scalp. tull scrength, and tollow with 


Vivorous fingerup Massage 


Arlls “Bottle Bacillus” 


Listerine Antiseptic gives your s¢ lp 


im whncseptic ith and kills mil- 
lhhons of germs associated with dan- 
drutt. including the ““Bortle Bacil- 


Don’t fool with ~ 


The 
“BOTTLE BACILLUS” 


Pityrosporum oveole) 


Pityrosporum ovale 


1S vorm 

Keep the treatment up regularly 
see how quickly the flakes and scales 
how itching 
your 


begin to disappear 
is alleviated how healthy 


scalp teels 


Remember. in clinical tests twice- 
a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic 
brought marked improvement in 
the symptoms of dandrutt within a 
month to 76°. of dandrutt sufferers. 
When You Wash Hair 


To guard againse dandruff, get in 
the habit ot Listerine Anti- 


septic whenever you wash your hair. 


using 


Listerine Antiseptic 1s the fine, ume- 
medicine that has served 
well for more than 
years. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company (Canadas) Led., Toronto. 


tested 
Americans s« 
SIXES 


Asa precaution... 


As a treatment for... 


DANDRUFF 
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Have vou tried the ne 


the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 


Made in Conada 


All over the world people felt a genuine sympathy for the three Queens. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MONARCHY 


UFFICIENT time has elapsed 
since the death of King 
George VI for us to look upon 

the event with the appraising eyes 
of contemporary history; yet it is 
also recent enough for us still to feel 
the emotional impact. While these 
memories are fresh we should try to 
understand the meaning and_ the 
reason for the reaction not only of 
the people of the Commonwealth but 
of people throughout the civilized 
world. 

A few months earlier we had faced 
the probability of the King’s death. 
The operation for cancer of the lung 
was a scientific gamble in which the 
adds were heavily against the patient. 
As the anxious days passed the nevvs- 
papers had their pages of obituary all 
ready for the that is a 
gruesome necessity which no one can 
eriticize. 

Then there seemed a 
remarkable recovery on the King’s 
part and, although many of us 
suspected that it could only be an 
Indian summer to be followed in- 
evitably by the cold winter of death, 
we hoped that the respite might last 
three or four years. In fact, with 
the easy belief in miracles and luck 


} yresses 


was what 


MACLEAN'S 


that characterizes the human 
we even hoped that science might 
be confounded and that the King’s 
life would be prolonged close to the 
normal span. 

Then there came his Christmas 
broadcast and there was consterna- 
tion. We had grown accustomed to 
the strong musical baritone quality 
of his voice for in conquering his 
stammering he had learned to sustain 
tone like a singer but his words at 
Christmas were spoken as if only his 
courage had kept the flickering candle 
of life from going out. I was in 
America at the time and on every 
hand there was the deepest anxiety 
and even distress over the broadcast. 
We know now he was urged by his 
family not to make the effort and, 
since it was recorded, the King was 
fully aware of its disturbing quality. 
Princess Elizabeth offered to do the 
broadcast instead, but he answered: 
“IT have done this every year and I 
am going to do it now. Perhaps next 
year it will be your turn.” 

The King was living on borrowed 
time procured for him by the skill 
of his doctors, and he resolved he 
would live his usual life until the 
hour came Continued on page 47 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 


Will the MPs Get Their Pensions? 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


ACKBENCHERS on both sides 
of the House are looking hope- 
fully to the Government these 

days. If they are good boys and do 
all their homework the Government 
may bring in a bill at this session to 
provide pensions for members of par- 
liament. 

Bona Arsenault, MP for Bonaven- 
ture and an insurance man by occu- 
pation, has been working for this for 
years. Arsenault is a Liberal now, 
but he was a Progressive Conser- 
vative as recently as 1944 for two 
years, in fact, he was president of 
the PC Association for Quebec Prov- 
ince. He had a fight with the party, 
got elected in 1945 as an Indepen- 
dent, supported the Government 
from the start and became offi- 
cially a Liberal in 1949, but he 
retains a considerable circle of friends 
in the Opposition. In this pension 
project he has been working as a 
nonpartisan with allies in several 
parties. 

Arsenault’s own pension bill, the 
one he drafted for the guidance of 
the Government, would have set up 
a pension scheme almost as lavish 
as the Canadian Senate. Members 
would have contributed six percent 
of their four - thousand - dollar ses- 
sional indemnity each year. In return 
they’d have drawn a pension equal 
to five percent of the indemnity for 
each year of parliamentary service 
A retiring member, in other words, 
would have got almost as much each 
year as the aggregate of all he had 
contributed. 

Needless to say, the Government 
is not buying this pensioner’s dream. 
On the other hand it does realize the 
urgency of doing something to attract 
competent men to political life. 
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Until a few years ago MPs could 
count on having at least half the year 
at home, which meant that a man 
could carry on his own business 
without too much trouble and loss. 
Lately, Parliament has become more 
and more a year-round job. Those 
who live near Ottawa may carry on 
their private occupations on a two- 
and-a-half-day week during the ses- 
sion (lawyers, especially, can do 
chores for many a client while they 
are here) but the Maritimers and 
westerners are not so lucky. Except 
for the short break at Easter they’re 
away from home continuously while 
the session lasts. Naturally they 
don’t like it, and what’s more they 
can’t afford it. 

Political parties are having more 
and more trouble finding good can- 
didates in ridings west of the Lakes 
and east of Quebec City they have 
to beg men to run. And one objec- 
tion that keeps cropping up, when 
they try to recruit able young men, 
is this prospect of a destitute old age 
“How can I earn enough to retire 
on if I spend two thirds of every year 
in Ottawa?” 

And so the Government has taken 
Bona Arsenault’s idea (though not 
his bill) and set its own experts to 
work upon a pension scheme for 
MPs. It is not likely to be ver, 
lavish the treasury’s contribution 
will not be a penny more than t'e 
member’s own and the resultant ;en- 
sion will be only what the fund will 
produce on a sound actuarial OASIS 

By general agreement t e whole 
matter was set aside until the uni 


versal old-age pension should] be in 


operation. Now, one thing which 
might delay it further is the attitude 
of the Continued on page 45 
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Put back the- 


When your car engine is sluggish—lacks pep and power— 


burns too much gas and oil—clean out the engine with 
Motor Rythm! Motor Rythm dissolves engine gum and goo 
—eliminates power-paralyzing carbon deposits and motor 


sludge ... puts new life and “go” under the hood. 


Motor Rythm in your Gasoline 


four ounces with every tank ful 


e Dissolves carbon deposits—ends spark knock. 


e Loosens sticky valves—renews engine pep and performance, 


e Frees gummy rings—permits a constant flow of oil—less 


wear. 
e Restores power—dissolves power-stealing sludges and 


resins. 


Motor Rythm in your Oil 


one pint with every oi! change) 


@ Reinforces your present lubricant—reduces friction and 


wear. 
Prevents “‘dry starts’’—by 
moving oil to vital engine parts 
m—— Zz % the instant you start your motor. 


¢ Prevents corrosion and rust— 


neutralizes crankcase acids 
which cause 90% of engine 
failure. 

Ask for Motor Rythm at leading 


service stations across Canada—vuse it 


regularly to keep your engine in tune. 


MOTOR RYTHM AND 
VENUS CAR POLISH are products of 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. of Canada Limited 


Office: 1130 Bay Street, Toronto — Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario, 
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CHOOSE G-E 
... whether itsa 
range, washer or 
refrigerator... 
and you'll get the 
most service for 


the most years, 
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A RULE FOR THE TIMES: 


choose the electrical 
appliance that gives you the 
most service for the most years 


GENERAL ELECTRI 
APPLIANCES 


Would you deny yours If the best to save a few cents a week? Surely not! 


Yet that is the von take today 


costly chance if vou judge only by the 


price tag 


When Vou bun le al 


faithfully 


ippliance, you should ask vourselt “Will 


it still be ser fifteen vears from now?) An apparent saving 


ng me 


of ten — twenty even fifty dollars spre ad over fifteen vears. is just a few 
cents a week. Can vou afford to gamble when vou look at it that wav? Can 


vou afford not to buy the best? 


And doesnt it stand to reason that the name vou know the best. is likely to be 


vour best buv? The name General Electric on any electrical appliance is 
your guarantee of a quality product made by the oldest, largest and best- 


known electrical manufacturer in Canada. 


never buy 2"y appliance until you’ve 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Head Office 


LIMITED 


Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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The Question Mark 
Above the White House 


As one of the most malignant election campaigns in American history gets under wav 


the rest of the free nations anxiously read the faces and platforms of Eisenhower. Taft 


and Truman — the leading candidates for commander-tn-chiel of the western world 


By BRUCK HUTCHISON 


WASHINGTON 
N THIS YEAR, one of the most dangerous on human 
record, the future of mankind will be directed largely 
by the inhabitants of three buildings. One is the 
Kremlin. The other two are the Pentagon and the 
White House in Washington. 

As the United States moves toward the most confused but 
vital elections since 1932, as the free world alliance moves toward 
a period of terrible strain, the Kremlin remains invisible and 
unknown. ‘The Pentagon and the White House are visible 
known and, to a foreigner, pretty shaking. 

The Pentagon contains thirty-nine thousand people, it has 
twenty-two miles of corridors, where peddlers of cigarettes and 
Coke travel on tricycles, and in its more secret offices tricky 
gadgets will set off alarm bells from the mere animal heat of 
any intruder. The new apparatus of American military power 
is built into the Pentagon on a scale unthinkable by any former 
peacetime standard. 

But the White House, after being rebuilt from the ground 
up, is silent, gutted, gaping. 

The swarming Pentagon and the empty White House present 
the outward picture of this year’s inward crisis in the American 
mind. ‘The soldiers know precisely where they are going, what 
they can do with their power, what they cannot do and what 
they will do in any given situation. The politicians do not know 
where they are going or what they will do in any of a dozen 
major situations now approaching. They cannot know for they 
are the servants of the American mind and that mind is not 
made up. 

The appalling confusion in politics, this quadrennial vacuum 
in government, and not the personalities of the headlines, create 
the American crisis, hence the free world’s crisis, of 1952 

In a Washington bewildered, disillusioned and angry as it has 
not been since the night of Pearl Harbor the American democracy 
is trying to do something which it was never intended or equipped 
to do, something in denial of its whole nature, something opposed 
to its deepest instincts and alien to its primary laws of life. 

It is trying to erect and lead, in a fashion never known on 
earth before, a world-wide coalition of free peoples whom it does 
not understand and frequently antagonizes through its lack of 
understanding. 

It is trying to exert upon others, for their own good, the 
naked and unequalled power of America. It is trying to do this 


not by compulsion, as other world leaders often exer 
power in the past, but by the democratic proce of pr 


and agreement. Thus the position of the United Sta 
is unique and incalculable and it often seems well 


After misconstruing the world at the end of the wat 


f 


into the great boom, losing half of Asia and fler 
casualties in a perimeter war, the America: eople 
begun to face the real facts of life 


No wonder that Americar 


now superheated by the first blast of the most maligna 
campaign in modern times. Behind the dervish dane 


asks himself what precisely he 


election the Americar 
to do for the world and for his own country. What has | 
to all the old, comfortable ways, the assurance of Life 
and the Pursuit of Happiness’ 

After all the speeches are made and the ovat ‘ 
what is the true purpose of American civilization prote 
higt living standards or something more rustle ‘ 


everything must be risked’ Since most of the old asst 


are out of date, what is left to believe u It hort. no 


the Pentagon is crammed with military power, what 
moral power is to be built into the empty White Hou 
election of 1952? 

The sovereign fact in the free world today his cri 
American mind. The paramount necessity of the 1 
1952- necessary far beyond military preparations ane 


decisions is that the American people sha ‘ yo ’ 


own quarrels, decide where they should move and move 1 


They have not decided yet Until they decide, unt 


ichieve a new unity of purpose, there ca e no unity an 


except the unity of slaves 
Those are the real issues raised by the election can | 
our Canadian standards the campaign 1 


bewildering in its mechanics, obscure in its direction Th 


polities ire in a state ¢ 


nigh le 


Tu ‘ 


is totally divided, not into two clean segments but into 


and factions beyond counting so that is one eminent ! 
told me, there almost appears to be one political party 
of the ninety-six senators 

Whoever wins the president y and the levis lature trv 
will be successful only if it brings out of this welter a gov 
which has the overwhelming confidence of the natior 


present government has not, a government which ¢ 


ernment 


i th 
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1. TART: Has the United States gone 
too far in underwriting the world? 


2. EISENHOWER: Must the Ss. go 
still further with its arms and money? 


3. PRUMAN: Will the New Deal get 


a mandate to expand state power? 


govern, lead and reunify a nation now divided. 

Whatever his other qualifications may or may 
not be, General Kisenhower is probably the only 
American who can hope to perform that miracle. 
No one believes, however, not even his managers, 
that he will have the chance to attempt it unless, 
long before the end of spring, he comes home and 
fights for the Republican nomination against a 
professional machine controlled by his enemies. 

\ second fundamental fact of American politics 
in this election year is that the New Deal, having 
established the Roosevelt revolution beyond repeal, 
does not know where to go from here. The long 


and illustrious which with the 
Hundred Days of 


the laws of political longevity, is dying 


regime began 
1933 is tired, corrupt in places 
and, by 
from the exhaustion of its labors. Is it to be 
given yet another mandate? Is the momentum 
toward state power and away from the power of 
private individuals to be slowed, halted or reversed, 
as the Republicans propose, each in varying degree? 
\ third fact underlying the decisions the United 
States must take this year is that the voters are 
asking quietly and the politicians are asking openly 
whether the United States has gone far enough or 
much too far in underwriting the world, militarily 
and economically 
Kisenhower 


\ Truman or an the two being 


united on. foreign policy can answer in formal 
speeches that the United States must go further. 


A Taft, 


foreign policy as to Truman’s, can answer that the 


being as much opposed to Eisenhower's 
United States must reduce its total commitments 


and transfer them partly from Europe to Asia. 
The word is out of fashion but there is a latent 
today as there has always 


isolationism at work 


been, or at least a feeling that the nation’s obli 


gations abroad are overexpanded ind must he 


reduced. Of this view Senator Taft is so powerful 
_achampion that General Eisenhower, like President 
‘Truman, considers his possible election 1 world 
disaster 
Neither the 
Republicans believe that Taft can be elected under 


Democrats nor the Eisenhower 


8 


any conditions but, elected or defeated, he is 
chiefly important because he raises the question of 
the nation’s position in the world. 

Behind such issues stands a belated discovery 
which colors all American thinking in the election 
campaign and outside it. A people who, since the 
days of the Minute Men, have always mobilized a 
citizen army at the eleventh hour and sent it home 
immediately after the asked to 
support a huge military machine, to pay staggering 
taxes, to conscript their young men, to concentrate 


war, are now 


still more power in government and to change the 
whole climate of American society 
of this process in sight. 


with no end 


a leading 
figure in government, “is whether a democracy 
antimilitary 
tradit’en, can build up enough power for the job 


“The biggest question of all,” says 


under our system, and with our 
and, ™ it does so, whether it can maintain that 
power for years, maybe decades, without either 
using it recklessly or getting tired of the load and 
dissolving it, just as the Russians hope. It'll be 
the toughest thing we ever tackled and remember, 
if you foreigners need our understanding, we'll need 
yours.”’ 

These are long-term calculations. In the short 
term the United States has to decide immediately 
whether it should do more or less for Europe. Here 
it faces a question which worries Ottawa as much 
Why is it, seven years after the 
war, with their productive engine repaired, with 


as Washington 


more goods than ever being produced, that the 
European nations still cannot live their 
Will their 


housekeeping so long as the United States continues 


within 
means” they ever close the gap in 
to close it for them’ On the other hand, if the 
United States turns its back on them, will they 
turn to neutrality, perhaps in some Cases to 
Communism” 

Those are the real questions represented by 
Senator Taft and his unequalled power in the 
Republican Party. 


not clear to the 


While his foreign policies are 
public and understandably may 
not be quite clear to him yet, Taft in office could 


be expected to answer such questions with caution, 
economy, scepticism of foreigners, grave doubts 
about continental Europe and a cutting of foreign 
losses. An Eisenhower administration would answer 
them with world commitments as large as American 
power can sustain, on the assumption that American 
civilization cannot long survive the loss of Europe. 

This is not to forecast an inevitable Republican 
victory. dust because they are in the deep freeze 
of scandal don’t forget the Democrats. They are 
still the most numerous party with the voters by 
a large margin, they are not split on foreign policy 
like the Republicans (though they have always 
been split on domestic policy between right and 
left) and they may well beat any Republiean but 
Kisenhower. And curiously enough, to a Canadian, 
the Eisenhower people believe that either Senator 
Kefauver or Governor Stevenson of Illinois would 
be a harder man to beat than Truman, whose own 
intentions were not known when this was written. 

Whoever wins this election will be the com- 
mander-in-chief not only of the United States but 
of the free world. All free men now alive have a 
stake in this election, a stake which could mean 
life or death, 

If such a statement appears extreme in Canada 
it is because Canada is so intoxicated by a garish 
hoom, so elated at finding itself a major nation, 
that it has grossly underestimated tlhe dangers of 
this year. We Canadians. I suppose, are the most 
complacent people in the world at the moment. To 
cross the forty-ninth parallel from north to south 
is to pass from a country spiritually at peace to a 
country spiritually at war, from a country whose 
Korean casualties are low to a country which 
already has endured a substantial bloodletting. Up 
to now our own government, which doubtless knows 
the facts and fears them, has been far from candid 
in sharing them with the public. 

If Washington is more confused than Ottawa it 
is far more The strategical 
calculations of the American government start with 
the assumption that Russia does not want a world 
war in the immediate future 


realistic. over-al! 


first, because it is 
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doing all right with its present method of quiet 
shoplifting; second, because it believes Marx’s 
prophecies of ultimate capitalist collapse; third, 
because it lacks the atomic weapons essential in a 
contest with the United States. 

That assumption, if sound, is subject to large 
reservations. As one of the chief official students 
of Russia put it to me: ““The real danger is as real 
as it is simple, a mere quirk in the Russian mind 
if you like. It is that the Russians will continue 
to misread the American mind, as they have done 
in every crisis, before, during and after the last 
war. 

“They didn’t think we could or would defend 
Berlin with our air lift. They made the worst 
mistake of their lives when, by the Korean stab 
in the back, they produced our rearmament. They 
simply will not believe what we say. They think 
we always lie, as they do, by a fixed state policy. 

‘Well, the danger is that at some point of crisis 
they will think we are bluffing, that they can get 
away with some new steal, and then that they 
will blunder into another burglary at some point 
on the map and produce a war that neither of us 
wants. The most dangerous fact in the world is 
Russia’s misunderstanding of us.” 

At this writing the United States believes that 
the Russians and Chinese, for reasons of their own, 
want a truce in Korea. If a truce or even an 
uneasy cease-fire can be arranged, Korea will no 
longer be the chief centre of American anxiety. 
The key point on the map will be the rich and 
strategically vital peninsula called Southeast Asia. 

Washington’s nightmare today is a Chinese 
advance, openly or by guerrilla infiltration, into 
Indo-China or Burma. Just over the Chinese 
border large Chinese forces, some three hundred 
thousand trained men, are poised. 

If Stalin ignores American warnings again and 
pushes his Chinese pawns into the areas which 
contain much of the world’s tin and rubber, if he 
tries to drive a wedge down to the Bay of Bengal 
and enfilade India, then the United States and its 
allies will face a new crisis strategically far larger 
and more difficult to manage than the Korean 
crisis of 1950. In the considered judgment of 
American strategists an invasion in Southeast Asia 
could be effectively countered only by direct air 
attack on China, land invasion of China_ being 
out of the question. The immediate military 
question of this year, therefore, is whether China 
will take this risk and, whether, if it does, the 
United States will feel compelled to bomb China. 

As a military operation this would be simple 
enough. In the broad land mass of China American 
planes could wreak unimaginable damage on 
industry and communications. 

Military strategy of this sort, though chilling 
enough, is not the primary calculation on this 
year’s agenda. The primary calculation is political. 
If the United States finds itself dragged into China 
how far will Russia support its satellite? Merely 
by supplies of weapons or up to the point of 
outright war? If American power is committed 
to a gigantic and swelling operation in Asia can the 
United States still maintain its planned strength 
in Europe? Under these conditions will the 
European peoples still have the heart and hope to 
rearm themselves? And will Stalin continue to 
resist the temptation to walk into Europe before 
it is rearmed? 

Those are all fearful risks but there is, perhaps, 
an even larger one. 

Britain, the whole Commonwealth, including 
Canada, as well as the European members of the 
grand alliance regard a large war in Asia as the 
ultimate stroke of lunacy. They fear it would 
solidify all Asia in hostility to the white man with 
his destroying bombs. It would gravely weaken 
Europe by spreading inadequate power too far and 
too thin. 

Commonwealth statesmen believe that mistake 
was avoided by a hair’s breadth in the MacArthur 
incident last year but it could be made, perhaps 
could not be avoided, this year if Southeast Asia 
explodes into a second Korea. The major pre- 
occupation of Commonwealth statesmanship of 
late has been to dissuade the United States from 
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entering the Russian bear trap of China if it can 
be avoided. 

The American government understands that 
danger, as its dismissal of MacArthur showed, but 
it asks its allies: Are you prepared to let Southeast 
Asia fall and watch Communism spread to the 
Indian Ocean? Depending on the mood of the 
Politburo or of Mao, acting on his own, that 
question may have to be faced before midsummer. 

Should the United States be compelled to defend 
Southeast Asia by threatening or attacking China 
then the strains between it and its allies will be 
extremely grave. 

“If,” says a noted Commonwealth diplomat, 
“the Americans are embroiled in a_ large-scale 
Asiatic war, with the best intentions, maybe with 
no alternative, it might undermine the foundations 


of NATO.” 


The dangers to the alliance implicit in a Chinese 
war are serious enough to haunt the Commonwealth 
governments, to terrify western Europe, to invite 
Stalin to take long chances for the obvious gains 
of Allied disunity 

Is there then in Washington nothing but hasty 
improvisations to meet thrusts as they occur all 
over the map, no over-riding American world 
strategy” There is. 

The real politique of American long-run strategy 
is to consolidate the North Atlantic Alhance, to 
cement especially American ties with the Common 
wealth, to build up Germany as the central bastion 
of a unified and democratic western Europe in the 
hope that Germany will use its power wisely and 
to build up Japan as the fulcrum of a new balance 
of power in Asia 

This is not pleasant to Continued on page 58 


THE WHITE HOUSE is empty. The politicians must feel their way. 
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THE KREMLIN is invisible. But it may be the real seat of decision. 


These Three Buildings Embody 
The Crisis of a Waiting World 
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One million sales a month are rung up by the sixty cashiers on Woodward's food floor where men sometimes lose their wives between eels and olives. 


Charles Woodward P. A. Woodward 


Charles (‘‘the old governor’) slept in 


his display beds. Son P. A. (now vice- 
president) originated the food floor. 
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C. N. Woodward 


W. C. Woodward 


W.C. (president today) was torpedoed in 
World War Il. His son C. N. (**Chunky’’) 
runs the new store over in Park Royal. 


Pioneer Vancouver said Charlie Woodward 
was crazy when he built his store in a frog 
swamp. But his clairvoyance paid off in the 
forty-million-dollar mammoth that boasts 
the world’s largest grocery floor and is 


happily battling an invasion from the east 
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By MAC REYNOLDS 


PHOTOS BY HARRY FILION ASSOCIATES 


into Vancouver's 


HEN 


Eaton’s bought 
family compact of department stores three 
eighteen men, stirred by the 
snapping of fingers, filed out of a brick-fronted 
eight-story building on the fringe of the city’s skid 
row. Like pallbearers going to mourn the passing 
of an old friend they” walked up the street into 
the higher-rent district until they reached another 
big building. Workmen already were prying copper 
name plates that said David Spencer Limited from 
the marble panels separating the store’s plate-glass 


years ago, 


windows. 

Inside, the eighteen wandered from remnants to 
jewelry and from staples to paints. They listened 
to young men in Eatonia worsteds give instructions 
to old men in Spencer tweeds. They watched 
workmen chisel the Spencer “‘S”’ symbols from the 


walls and cover the scars with signs that satd 
Eaton’s. 
When they had paid their last respects to the 


store David Spencer had established in Vancouver 
in 1906 the eighteen returned to their own store, 
established 1892. There they shed their nostalgia 
with their topcoats and quietly set out to prove 
that, under their country merchant’s cotton bib, 
they packed enough big-city know-how to cope with 
the powerful newcomer from the exotic east. 

The visiting delegates were the directors of 
Woodward Stores Limited, a forty-million-dollar 
home-owned British Columbia department-store 
chain, built around what nobody had ever disputed 
to be “‘the biggest food floor under one roof in the 
world.’ 

They were old hands at tilting against eastern 
windmills. 

From 1895 to 1938 Woodward’s had staged a 
running fight with eastern wholesale drug houses 
over price fixing. ‘The store refused to yield to 
demands of the drug combine that it sel! drugs 
at the fixed prices set by the industry. The dupete 
was waged through the Press and through the 
courts. Then one day, the drug houses refused to 
supply Woodward’s with any more drugs. The 
store blanketed the city with shoppers, bought the 
missing drugs from corner drugstores at the fixed 
high prices, sold them over its counters at lower 
prices and broke the boycott. 

So when Eaton’s plunged twenty-five million 
dollars into British Columbia by buying and 
renovating the moribund Spencer chain, Vancou- 
ver, which always has let sentiment guide its 
purchases of brose meal and buggy whips more 
than most Canadian cities, held its breath. It didn’t 
have to hold it for long. 

“Gosh,” a Woodward’s director said recently, 
“they didn’t give us ulcers. They gave us their 
customers. We’re thinking of moving into Toronto 
if it’s this easy.” 

It was more a boast than a threat, but Eaton’s 
didn’t think it very funny. ‘‘We are very pleased 
with our operations on the coast,’ was the curt 
reply from Eaton’s. 

The Eaton chain, with eight stores in British 
Columbia, admittedly is top dog in the provincial 
field. _Woodward’s has only four stores in the 
province, one in Alberta. It’s in the city of Van- 
couver, however, that the major contest for sales 
supremacy 4s taking place. And as one newspaper 
financial editor put it: “For the first time in its 
march across Canada, Eaton’s is being set back 


on its heels by a local department store.”’ Neither 
store will release sales figures but Woodward's 
does claim that its sales have jumped about 


eighteen percent since Eaton’s entered the B. (¢ 
department-store field. 

It was no mean jump for a store built on a 
frog marsh by a horny-handed down-easter so 
frugal that, even after banking his first million, 
he continued to sleep in his own display beds and 
have his daily shave at a barber college. 

When Charles Woodward founded the store in 
1892, six years after Vancouver's great fire, he could 
wash the floor without halting sales of bustles, 
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Today, 
clock 
scouring the eighteen acres of terrazzo and lino- 


asafetida sachets and high-wheeled bikes. 
sixty-five clean-up men work around the 


leum-covered floor space. 
W 


is a plain sister. It is situated on narrow 


Among Vancouver department stores, 
ward’s 
noisy Hastings Street, 
Its neighbors are credit jewelers, beer parlors that 


in an unfashionable section 


in a more golden day were storied bars, bookmaking 
the Central City Mission (271 beds at 
The store’s windows are less 


hangouts, 
30-35 cents a night 
lavish than its competitors’; 
dowdy. Yet on a good day 
registers bell up one hundred and fifty thousand 


managers’ offices are 
Woodward's cash 
sales, with two dollars an average sale. Its one- 
and-a-half-acre food floor claims the largest per- 
customer sale of dry biggest 
turnover of meat on the continent and has its own 
street signs and traffic cops. It ships forty thousand 
pounds of freight a day to mail-order customers 
in far-flung canyons and coves and uses packhorse, 
parachute, dog team and dugout to get its goods 
through. It writes an annual pay cheque of seven 
and a half million dollars for its four thousand 
employees, who also get thirty-five percent of the 
company earnings under an employee shareholding 
plan. It functions as mother store to Woodward's 
branches in Edmonton, West Vancouver, Victoria 
and Port Alberni, on Vancouver Island. 

Woodward’s early years were, as current 
dent William Culham Billy) Woodward has said, 
ones of “blood, sweat and toil.”” Everyone toiled, 
everyone sweated, but it was Charles, “the old 
governor,’ who gave the blood. 

Born on a backwoods farm near Hamilton, Ont., 
in 1852, he started a log-cabin general store on 
Manitoulin Island when he was eighteen, traded 
with Indians and settlers there for twenty years, 


groceries and the 


presi- 


generally one step ahead of his creditors. 

When he migrated to Vancouver in 1892 and 
opened a store on what is now the corner of Georgia 
and Main, the population was twelve thousand. 


Well, You Can't Eat Flowers 


Salmon were being speared in the creeks. Chinese 
peddlers shuffled muddy streets with weighing 
scales and baskets of vegetables hung from shoulder 
yokes. Vancouver, one 
day to have five hundred baths and then be 
swing-balled down by Eaton’s to clear space for 
a parking lot, had just got running water an aged 
bellhop who scuttled with buckets of it from a well 
in the cellar to guests’ bathrooms. Men were 
wearing mutton-chop whiskers and Prince Alberts 
and women wore red flannel petticoats and bustle 
skirts that took thirty yards of Charles’ cloth. 
Scotch whisky cost a dollar a bottle and underwear 
fifty cents a suit and Charles Woodward, pro- 
hibitionist who considered owning more than one 
suit of underwear sheer extravagance, kept going 
broke. 

During closing-out sales he would sprinkle the 
vegetables that he grew in a long box in front of 
his store (he said you couldn’t eat flowers) and 
pretend to be busy. And he would fuss over invoices 
and file them on headless nails hammered into his 
desk and barter sticks of licorice for old medicine 
bottles he had trained children to salvage from 
the town dump. He always got the best in these 
deals. 

But it was not until 1904 that the deals that 
counted began to pay off. In that year he gathered 
around him a small assortment of other merchants. 
There were a jeweler and a butcher and a druggist 
and with this nucleus of a department store, Charles 
Woodward took a long look into the future and 
a longer step uptown. He sank foundations for 
his new store at the corner of Hastings and Abbott 
Streets. He was told he was crazy. Vancouver's 
business heart then was beating closer to the 
waterfront. The new Woodward's site was a swamp 
raucous with frogs, Continued on page 48 


The grandiose old Hotel 


Woodward's today. The scale model of the Eiffel 
Tower winks a ruby-eyed come-on to shoppers 


A store buyer brought back this $110,000 gold 
tea set from England. Farouk got it finally. 


The mail-order department will send anything 
anywhere. It once freighted out a queen bee. 
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woman of the world 


* 


FHVERE ONCE was an Indian princess who 
sang in tones both tierce and tender of her 
people ind the When she 


died they buried her under the tall evergreens at 


forest she loved. 
a place where the setting sun burns across the 
water, and her songs lived on 
Pauline Johnson was her name, as most Can 
KNOW Yet few 
i vibrant personality obscured 


adian know of the paradoxical 


COWNS, 


} 


sometimes 


now by thea thirt nine years that have passed ance 
her death and by the rigid contines of the writing 
he left bet a 

Phere ri eat of tribal tom-toms 
through her verse. Yet Pauline was once the darling 
of Londor ophisticated salons At one Mayfair 
dinner party she so da led Lord Cecil Manners, 
1 six-foot-three otheer of the Gu irds. that he cried 
out, Really, Miss -Johnson, yor ire a most 
frightfully absorbing woman" 

In her books there’s the sound of paddles dipped 


in quiet Canadian lakes Yet Pauline was a veteran 


trouper in a hurly-burly show business, playing 
the big cities and the rowdy tank towns. Once 
ita hamlet called Kuskanook in British Columbia 

It looked one of her contemporaries recalls 
lke a tb * dle of matchboxes thrown igainst a 
hill’. she dressed behind a sereen of Hudson Bay 
blankets and spratr y upon a snooker table Impro- 
vised as a stage in the town pool hal! 

Through er erse lickers the picture of a 
woman of dignity ind ntrospection Yet Pauline 
vas a tempestuous and often flamboyant person 


iudiences on their heels by 


sheer passion Once, after a recital in Medicine 
Hat. she was delighted to overhear a small mild 
man whisper iside to his wife, ““Wasn't she savage’ 


I wouldn't like her for a wife.” 

Her poetry ts tilled with a deep feeling of melan 
Yet Pauline was outwardly 
an easy-come, easy-go philosophy. 


choly in effervescent 
woman with 
Do you know what I'd do if I had only two dollars 
n the world and knew it would be my last’?’” she 


isked a friend I'd spend half on my body and 


Pauline Johnson, now best known as the 
sweet Mohawk singer of schoolbook 
verse, was once the darling of the salons 


of Maytair and the toast of western tank 


Her vivid readings of her own 
radiated a savage charm. that 


made strong men weak 


By Jack Scott 


5 FROM THE BRANT HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 


half on my soul. With one I'd buy a whacking good 
steak and with the other a dozen cut carnations. 
Then I'd die happy.” 

\lthough her career did not begin until she was 
thirty, Pauline became one of the more dazzling 
exponents of an art as compelling at the turn of 
the century as television is today. It was the 
hey-day of the reciter. The parlors of the land 
rang with the sound of small boys crying Excelsior! 
In opera house and town hall the impassioned 
reading of prose and verse with gestures was 
packing them = in From out behind the potted 
palms stepped a bizarre and dramatic company of 
roving thespians to play a capel/a upon the emotions 
And none left them as happily 


exhausted as the buxom princess in the buckskin 


of their audiences 


Her thick curly black hair, worn usually in short 
bangs, her dark complexion high cheekbones and 
smoky grey-green eyes gave her a disturbing exotic 


look. 


walk of a dancer, a generous mouth and_ strong 


She had a fine full-bosomed tigure with the 


white teeth. Brave men went weak when she 
smiled. 

Her voice was throaty and vibrant and in many 
in early tintype she looks as self-possessed in 
buckskin as she does in an hourglass London gown. 
One admirer called her “‘an aristocrat with the 
feeling of the wild.” Another called her *‘a perfect 
fit in a bireh-bark canoe.” 

Although she never married Pauline had many 
i love affair and several “engagements.” 

She was at her best in charm and looks at 
thirty-ftive,”” one of her friends wrote with the 
“and, naturally, the finest 
type of man was at her feet.” Many of the literary 
lights of the day hurried from her concerts to their 
escritoires to send her love lyrics and Pauline 
Recently a 
Vancouver woman who knew Pauline intimately 


delicacy of the times, 


frequently returned their sentiments. 


in the last tragic days before her death spoke of 
these rhymed billets-doux. “They'll start coming 
out of dusty trunks in attics one day,” she pro- 


and the world will thrill to them.” 
Although Pauline was, in fact, half white and 
half Indian, her heart was always on the duskier 
Any well-meaning, but misguided, admirer 
who remarked about how 


phesied, 


side. 
“white’’ she seemed could 
expect a frosty stare. 

“There are some who think they pay me a 
compliment in saying that I am just like a white 
woman,” she once told her friend Ernest Thompson 
Seton, then naturalist for the Manitoba Govern- 
ment. “But my aim, my job, my pride is to sing 
the glories of my own people.”’ 

Those who knew her only as a poised and 
gracious poet were sometimes startled when the 
Indian in her broke surface. She once paralyzed 
a man friend in a moment of exuberance while 
canoeing by leaning over the gunwale, low to the 
water, and loosing a bloodcurdling Mohawk war 
whoop that had her escort’s scalp crawling. 

On another occasion, returning to Canada from 
London, she was engaged in conversation at the 
captain’s table by an American dowager who 
complained bitterly of her experiences in England. 

Why,” said the woman, ‘‘when I asked for ice 
water they looked at me as if I were a North Amer- 
ican savage!” 

‘That,’ said Pauline coldly, “is exactly the way 
they looked at me.”’ 

‘Was your father really an Indian?” asked the 
dowager unhappily. “You don’t look the least bit 
like it.” 

“Was your father a white man’ 
Pauline. 


demanded 


‘Why, yes, of course.” 

‘I’m equally surprised,”’ said Pauline. 

During interviews with newspapermen she almost 
always championed the Indian cause. ‘Put a 
pure-blooded Indian in a drawing room and he’ll 
shine with the best of you,”’ she told an English 
reporter A month later in Boston where, the 
Globe recorded, “‘she was lionized by the Hub’s 
brightest literary set,’’ Pauline was crying angrily, 


“Cultivate an Indian, Continued on page 54 
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RINCESS 


Behind this 1894 photo of Pauline Johnson 
is a reproduction of the manuscript of one 
of her poems. first run in Saturday Night 

which changed the tithe to Temptation 
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Dick Austin has to climb into the washbasin to see himself in the mirror. He also runs into 
trouble at movie wickets but occasionally rides for children’s fares on buses and streetcars. 


WORLD GIANTS 


Nineteen years old and only four feet tall, Dick Austin still manages to drive 


ae a car and hold down a man-sized job. Here, he tells the lively story of a 


man living amid a race of behemoths — some of whom are his girl friends 


By RICHARD THOMAS AUSTIN with Roy Purkis 


PHOTOS BY ROY PURKIS 
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A dog, to Austin, is a huge creature, as 
furious as a charging bull, as dangerous 
as a lion and as big as a hippopotamus. 


In his tap-dancing act with Merv Himes’ 
band, tiny Austin emerges from bull fiddle. 


OGS may be dogs to you but to me a large 
dog is as furious as a charging bull, as 
dangerous as a hungry lion and as fearful 

as a hippopotamus. You see, when I pull in my 
belt and deliberately draw myself up to full height, 
I am still only forty-eight inches tall. To me, a 
yardstick is a fair-sized hunk of timber. When I 
started growing, someone said WHEN! much too 
soon. As a result, a seven-year-old youngster 
literally looks down at me, while you are probably 
a giant when standing beside me. 

I am what is known as an achondroplastic dwarf. 
I have a normal head and body but very short 
arms and legs, caused by a cartilage defect in the 
growth of my “long bones” or limbs. My arms 
and legs as a result are only about half the length 
they should be. 

Science has yet to discover the reason for this 
condition. Dwarfs are born ‘often stillborn) once 
in about six thousand births. The condition is 
definitely not hereditary and can happen irregu- 
larly in anyone’s family tree. 

My parents are both normal. I have four 
brothers and one sister all of better than average 
height, all chips off the old block. 
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I am nineteen years old, successfully supporting 
myself. I board out, clothe myself and manage to 
save a little each week. I work as an announcer 
at a radio station, CKCR in Kitchener, Ont. 
Waking up our listeners and sending them off to 
work each morning in a happy mood is a real 
effort. I am often only half awake myself. I love 
my work and am accumulating experience in every 
phase of radio operation. 

But about those dogs. If a large dog rushes in 
your direction with a vicious hungry look in its 
eye, you can easily plant a nine boot under its 
chops. | have a dainty size three and a half. 
The best I can do is kick it in the knee and hope 
it dies laughing. Usually the dog is merely infuri- 
ated. You can protect yourself with your arm. 
Mine’s so short, I’m afraid it might accidently slip 
down the dog’s throat and be nipped off at the 
armpit. In a real crisis, you can run away. My 
fifteen-inch legs, even when in a hurry, shatter no 
records. 

Not everything in my diminutive world is quite 
as fearful as large dogs. In the main I get along 
as well as the next fellow. I’ve lived an astonish- 
ingly normal life as far as it has gone. I ask no 
special favors and seldom get any. Certainly there 
are limitations, inconveniences, aggravations and 
irritations but I meet them as they come. 

My day usually begins with a feud between me 
and a bedroom dresser or a chest of drawers. 
Somewhere on the top is my tie clip—TI need it. 
If there is a chair or stool handy it is easy to 
retrieve it. Otherwise I have to use ingenuity. I 
am forced to pull the drawers out part way and 
use them as a ladder. 

My next port of call in the morning is the 
The mirror is usually located midway 
My hair is a mess, 


bathroom. 
between the floor and ceiling. 
how can I see to comb it? I scramble up the 
washstand and into the washbasin. I sit on the 
edge and leisurely separate the curls from the 
whirls. 

The guy that invented hall trees misnamed them. 
I can climb a real tree but those things are im- 
When I’m alone I’ve tried tilting them 
Often the clothes 


possible. 
to slip my coat off the hook. 
tree and I end up on the floor. 

Things I do find awkward are some restaurant 
stools. You have merely to place your posterior 
near one of them and collapse. I have literally 
to mount the things. Some of the higher ones are 
impossible. Water fountains can be 
If I have a friend with me I ask 


next to 
equally difficult. 


Puzzle: find the author. 


Here he dances with Pat Harrison who works at 
the same radio station. Diminutive Austin has 
had several girl friends, though Pat isn't one. 


for a boost If I'm alone, I go thirsty Stairs 
High bus steps are miserable 


Puddles 


passing cars give me a heel-to-head 


aren't too easy for me 
Walking through deep snow is a struggle 
are a menace 
bath. 

Tall people give me a pain in the neck Not 
because I dislike them but only because when we 
are both standing I have to tilt my head back to 
converse 

Hasty people have called me an independent 
“Thank you.” It 


exactly how I want to be. I’ve met other short 


little cuss For that I say, 
people who have led pampered lives I'd much 
rather make my own way For that | thank my 
When the doctor realized 
I was going to be the exception in an otherwise 
Whatever 


for his own good 


mother and my family 


normal family he instructed my mother, 
you do, show him no favoritism 
He’s going to have tough going when he butts up 
against the world. Don’t further handicap him by 
making him dependent upon you or the others in 
the family.”” She heeded his advice 

Stools or steps were always placed conveniently 
around our house. If I wanted anything off a shel! 
I used a stool and got it myself If | wanted a 
drink of water or had to wash my hands I climbed 
steps. Nothing was cut down to my size. I got 
along in a household of giants as best I could. | 
was just another member of the family If my 
brothers got into mischief, | was in the thick of 
it with them. If they lined up for a spanking, | 
was in the line-up and took the same punishment 


in the same general location 


I have been told I'm cocky for my size. Maylyx 
Iam. I’d much rather strut like a bantam rooster 
than slip away like a timid quivering quail. Peopl 


might look over me but I don't let them overlook 
me 
They 


built up the seat so the teacher would know if | 


I received a little extra attention at school 
was present. That was when I was five. I think 
I was about twelve when I fully realized that the 
other fellows would always tower above me I'd 
My pals had another 
At twelve I also left home to 


grown my last inch then 
twenty inches to go 
attend boarding school because my parents thought 
it would help me. I have never been home since 


attended schools u 


except during holidays. I've 
Detroit (where I was 
Montreal and Kitchener, and what 
I’ve had! 


Io most 


born), Simsbury, Conn 


an education 


people, getting along with the othe: 


fellow is one of the Continued on pape 60 
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Dick Austin has to climb into the washbasin to see himself in the mirror. He also runs into 
trouble at movie wickets but occasionally rides for children’s fares on buses and streetcars. 


Live ina 


WORLD GIANTS 


Nineteen years old and only four feet tall, Dick Austin still manages to drive 
a car and hold down a man-sized job. Here, he tells the lively story of a 


man living amid a race of behemoths — some of whom are his girl friends 


By RICHARD THOMAS AUSTIN with Roy Purkis 


PHOTOS BY ROY PURKIS 


14 


A dog, to Austin, is a huge creature, as 
furious as a charging bull, as dangerous 
as a lion and as big as a hippopotamus. 


In his tap-dancing act with Merv Himes’ 
band, tiny Austin emerges from bull fiddle. 


OGS may be dogs to you but to me a large 
dog is as furious as a charging bull, as 
dangerous as a hungry lion and as fearful 

as a hippopotamus. You see, when I pull in my 
belt and deliberately draw myself up to full height, 
I am still only forty-eight inches tall. To me, a 
yardstick is a fair-sized hunk of timber. When I 
started growing, someone said WHEN! much too | 
soon. As a result, a seven-year-old youngster 
literally looks down at me, while you are probably 
a giant when standing beside me. 

I am what is known as an achondroplastic dwarf. 
I have a normal head and body but very short 
arms and legs, caused by a cartilage defect in the 
growth of my “long bones” or limbs. My arms 
and legs as a result are only about half the length 
they should be. ° 

Science has yet to discover the reason for this 
condition. Dwarfs are born (often stillborn) once 
in about six thousand births. The condition is 
definitely not hereditary and can happen irregu- 
larly in anyone’s family tree. 

My parents are both normal. I have four 
brothers and one sister all of better than average 
height, all chips off the old block. 
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I am nineteen years old, successfully supporting 
myself. I board out, clothe myself and manage to 
save a little each week. I work as an announcer 
at a radio station, CKCR in Kitchener, Ont. 
Waking up our listeners and sending them off to 
work each morning in a happy mood is a real 
effort. I am often only half awake myself. I love 
my work and am accumulating experience in every 
phase of radio operation. 

But about those dogs. If a large dog rushes in 
your direction with a vicious hungry look in its 
eye, you can easily plant a nine boot under its 
chops. I have a dainty size three and a half. 
The best I can do is kick it in the knee and hope 
it dies laughing. Usually the dog is merely infuri- 
ated. You can protect yourself with your arm. 
Mine’s so short, I’m afraid it might accidently slip 
down the dog’s throat and be nipped off at the 
armpit. In a real crisis, you can run away. My 
fifteen-inch legs, even when in a hurry, shatter no 
records. 

Not everything in my diminutive world is quite 
as fearful as large dogs. In the main I get along 
as well as the next fellow. I’ve lived an astonish- 
ingly normal life as far as it has gone. I ask no 
special favors and seldom get any. Certainly there 
are limitations, inconveniences, aggravations and 
irritations but I meet them as they come. 

My day usually begins with a feud between me 
and a bedroom dresser or a chest of drawers. 
Somewhere on the top is my tie clip—TI need it. 
If there is a chair or stool handy it is easy to 
retrieve it. Otherwise I have to use ingenuity. I 
am forced to pull the drawers out part way and 
use them as a ladder. 

My next port of call in the morning is the 
bathroom. The mirror is usually located midway 
between the floor and ceiling. My hair is a mess, 
how can I see to comb it? I scramble up the 
washstand and into the washbasin. I sit on the 
edge and leisurely separate the curls from the 
whirls. 

The guy that invented hall trees misnamed them. 
I can climb a real tree but those things are im- 
possible. When I’m alone I’ve tried tilting them 
to slip my coat off the hook. Often the clothes 
tree and I end up on the floor. 

Things I do find awkward are some restaurant 
stools. You have merely to place your posterior 
near one of them and collapse. I have literally 
to mount the things. Some of the higher ones are 
next to impossible. Water fountains can be 
equally difficult. If I have a friend with me I ask 


Here he dances with Pat Harrison who works at 
the same radio station. Diminutive Austin has 
had several girl friends, though Pat isn't one. 
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for a boost If I’m alone, I go thirsty Stairs 


aren't too easy for me. High bus steps are miserable 
Puddles 


passing cars give me a heel-to-head 


Walking through deep snow is a struggle 
are a menace 
bath 

Tall people give me a pain in the neck. Not 
because I dislike them but only because when we 
are both standing I have to tilt my head back to 
converse 

Hasty people have called me an independent 
“Thank you.” It 


exactly how I want to be. I've met other short 


little cuss For that I say, 


people who have led pampered lives I'd much 
rather make my own way For that I thank my 
mother and my family. When the doctor realized 
I was going to be the exception in an otherwise 


Whatever 


for his own good 


normal family he instructed my mother 
you do, show him no favoritism 
He’s going to have tough going when he butts up 
against the world. Don’t further handicap him by 
making him dependent upon you or the others in 
the family.”” She heeded his advice 

Stools or steps were always placed convemently 
around our house. If I wanted anything off a shelf 
I used a stool and got it myself. If 1 wanted a 
drink of water or had to wash my hands I climbed 
steps. Nothing was cut down to my size. I got 
along in a household of giants as best [ could. I 
was just another member of the family If my 
brothers got into mischief, | was in the thick of 
it with them If they lined up for a spanking, | 
was in the line-up and took the same punishment 
in the same general location 


Maybe 


Lam. I'd much rather strut like a bantam rooster 


I have been told I’m cocky for my size 


than slip away like a timid quivering quail. People 
might look over me but I don’t let them overlook 
me 

I received a little extra attention at school. They 
built up the seat so the teacher would know if | 
was present. That was when I was tive. I think 
I was about twelve when I fully realized that the 
other fellows would always tower above me I'd 
My, pals had another 
At twelve I also left home to 


grown my last inch then 
twenty inches to go 
attend boarding school because my parents thought 
it would help me. I have never been home since 
except during holidays. I’ve attended schools i 
Detroit 
Montreal and Kitchener, and what an education 
I’ve had! 


To most people, getting along with the othe: 


where I was born Simsbury, Conn 


fellow is one of the Continued on page 61 


Puzzle: find the author. In company of nine-year-olds he’s hard to spot but if you look carefully you'll see he's the one pulling the toboggan at left. 
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‘ N THE RANKS of that vast army of men who By PIERRE BERTON calumny Around this almost legendary figure 


at one time or another have worked for Harry whose name and reputation are inseparably « i 
Comfort) Hindmarsh, the presiding venius of meshed with the news yapers he ‘ontrols. the wind 
Canada’s largest newspapers, the Toronto Star and controversy blow But if a 
Star Weekly, there circulates an intriguing but ecasional gust disturbs the impassive calm wit 
intrue story that illustrates the awe in which he vhich, from the pinnacle of his office, he view 
: is held. ‘The story has it that Hindmarsh has sent “I realize that, Mr. Hindmarsh,” says the old the world around him, he does not show it. T 
for an old employee to tell him he is tired. When retainer, tugging at his forelock, “but when I first In his forty-two years at the Star, in which h: 
he old man reaches Hindmarsh’s office and hears heard you had sent for me I thought you were going has risen from cub reporter to president, Harry | 
ae the news he thanks him profusely to sell me.”’ Hindmarsh has neither answered his critics no 
: What are you thanking me for?”’ growls Hind In some sections of the newspaper fraternity coddled his admirers. His detachment is such tha 
, marsh It's Christmas Eve' You've been here where Hindmarsh is regarded as an wre, this sort he has never publicly displayed any of thos 
Kx forty vears'’ Can't you see I’m cutting you off of thing is believed as gospel. In others where he passions of hate, love, anger, frustration, reverenc: 
without a cent?” is revered almost as a saint, it is dismissed as and awe which he has inspired in others, and 0 
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which the Star itself has thrived for half a century. 
members of his staff he is 


Even to the closest 
an unknown quantity, a creature of myth and fable, 
whose own picture has appeared only once in his 
newspaper. Few men know him well. He has 
seldom called anyone who works for him by the 
He is ‘“‘Mister’”’ to all; all are *‘Mister”’ 
below 


first name. 
When he eats in the restaurant 
little before the rush 


to him. 
his office he eats alone, a 
hour, a silent figure at an empty table. 

There are few neutral opinions about this huge 
brooding man of sixty-five with the small heavy- 
lidded eyes, the close-cropped white hair, and the 
plodding gait. He is still held in awe by most. Of 
the fifty-five newspapermen and former newspaper- 
men interviewed during the gathering of material 
for this article, fewer than half a dozen would 
allow themselves to be quoted directly about him. 
But whether they respect or hate him, almost all 
newsmen who have crossed his path are secure in 
one opinion: he is the greatest editor they have 
ever worked for. 

Under Hindmarsh’s peculiar genius, the Toronto 
Star has gained its reputation for a_ relentless 
coverage of the news unequalled anywhere, as well 
as for some of the most erratic journalism extant. 
Money is no object to him; distance no obstacle. 
Reporters have flown off to Persia on a whim or 
phoned Montevideo on a hunch. Under his aegis 
Star men have hired everything from tugboats to 
airliners to get the news. One man hired a railway 
train and returned to the office aghast at what he 
had done. But Hindmarsh raised his salary ten 
dollars a week. 

Many have hated his guts. 
to kill him with a foot-long pair of copy shears. 
Hindmarsh never changed expression or took his 
hands from his pockets as underlings leapt to his 
Ernest Hemingway wanted to punch him 
in the nose. When the Star building was erected 
on King Street in 1929 one wag suggested that a 
motto be carved around it: Every Man for Himself 
and The Devil Take the Hindmarsh. 

But Star reporters have always worked for him 
like beavers. ‘““You really live a story with the Big 
Guy,” one ex-staffer recalls. “When a hot story 
was breaking he’d come out of his office to take 
control and a sort of aura would form around him.” 
man on 


One reporter tried 


rescue. 


In moments of crisis he is the calmest 
the floor. As managing editor he used to deliver 
in his deep slow voice an unending series of instruc- 
tions that might dispatch a dozen reporters to a 
key spot, some on a dead run. But he himself never 
spoke above a low conversational level. “It was 
like joining a religious order,’ another old reporter 
says. “When you worked for Hindmarsh you 
couldn’t help yourself: you just lived, ate and 
breathed that goddam Star.” 

The Star’s greatest scoop occurred just after 
Hindmarsh became managing editor in 1928 and 
it illustrates the lengths his men went to get the 
news for him. The German aircraft Bremen had 
crash-landed off the Labrador coast after history’s 
first successful east-west crossing of the Atlantic. 
Bush pilot Duke Schiller was expected to return 
to Lake St. Agnes in Quebec with first news and 
pictures of the event. It was the greatest story 
since Lindbergh and the Press of the continent 
dashed to the lake to meet him. 

But the Star was ahead of them all. Before 
Schiller got away to Labrador it reached him with 
an offer of seven thousand dollars for his story. 
To get his men to Lake St. Agnes at once Hind- 
marsh hired a special train. The Star reporters 
fought off six American newsmen who tried to climb 
aboard. Then at Murray Bay, the nearest tele- 
graph outlet, they tied up the line by ordering the 
operator to wire a copy of the New Republic back 
to the office. 

Schiller finally flew in carrying one precious roll 
of film. For a single picture a New York tabloid 
was later to offer twenty thousand dollars. An 
American reporter got the film first, but Fred 
Griffin of the Star seized him and physically tore 
it away. He put the film on a Star plane which 
flew off for civilization. The plane was forced down 
The Star hired a train to speed the 
Continued on page 37 


at Quebec. 
film to Montreal. At 
1952 
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FAMOUS HEADLINES 


PORON Tee 


ran 


KEEP CANADA BRITISH 
DESTROY DREW'S HOUDE 
GOD SAVE THE KING 


r 


Hindmarsh was persuaded to change final line 


of this federal election headline by one 
executive who felt it was vaguely improper 


FORONTO DALLES STAR 


MAY BE YOUR MOTHER-THOMSON 


TTAWA STOPPED FROST CRAB 
# PENSIONS MENTAL CASES 
IN WITH AGED THOMSON 


He wrote this one while on the way to work 
from his home in Oakville during provincial 
election. Star's circulation dropped 7,000. 


TORONTO DALLY STAR 


SUPPORT HOSPITAL PLAN 
AND INSURE YOUR HEALTH 
WALTER 


IBER AL HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
VOTERS GUARANTEE’ 
FOR FI RE. THOMSON SAYS 


Frank appeal to voters replaced news in this 
line. It helped lose election for Liberals. 


Harry Comfort Hindmarsh, the most controversial newspaperman in Canada, 
now guides the destinies of Canada’s most controversial newspaper. Hated 
by some, admired by others, he is responsible for some of the Toronto 


Daily Star’s most bizarre headlines as well as its most memorable scoops 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


Pitt ORONTO DATEY SUAR 


CREW OF BREMEN RELATE GRAPHIC STORIES 


| 
‘ 


Star scored world scoop with these pictures 
of trans-Atlantic plane Bremen. To get them 
Star men used plane, train, taxi and fists 


e @ % 


| 


Hindmarsh once asked his men to reconstruct 
a tragic canoe sinking. Obediently, 13 of 
them hired a canoe and doused themselves 
for the glory of Canada’s largest newspaper 


Hindmarsh felt royalty should acknowledge 
Star. This famous photo, showing the Queen 
pointing at Star building, was set up by the 
paper with aid of royal chauffeur who cried 
“Look, your Majesties!’ at proper moment 
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ARLY JULY was upon Wildhorse Basin and 
the summer heat cursed the land Where 
grass should be green and lush for the stock 
only heat waves rose from the cracked earth. 

The stock stood on the bare ground watching 
for Will Hadley to return with a jag of the last 
swamp hay from the drying mountain spring bench 
and a barrel part-tilled with the day’s run of water 
He'd been hauling regularly for two weeks now 
since the creek that cut the Hadley ranch had 
run dry. 

May Hadley looked at herself in the mirror over 
the black iron kitchen sink. The slight lines of 
her formerly attractive young face were no longer 
just lines. The dryness and heat and alkali dust 
had made them more like the cracks in the parched 
earth. She shuddered at sight of herself and tool 
the pail out to the pump 

For a long time she worked the handle. She 
knew about how many strokes would bring water 
Each morning of late it had taken an added stroke 
or two to bring it up from the drying well. Finally 
the parched plunger caught suction and water 
began coming in a sick muddy stream. It poured 
limp into the pail. She watched it without change 
of expression Her mouth remained in the same 
straight firm line for she had made up her mind 
this morning and now nothing would change her 
She would tell Will as soon as he got back from 
the spring. No, she’d wait until after he got some 
breakfast in him. Then she'd tell him she was going 
back east to Alton to her folks. She formed the 
vords in her mind as she pumped 

“Will, it isn’t anything you've done It’s me 
most likely. I’m to blame I wasn’t made for 
a ranch woman. I can’t stand to stay living here, 
drying up in this heat without neighbors or friends 
or anything but more heat and privation I’ve 
stuck it out two years and I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’m leaving you 

The pail was a little over half full when the 
sucking sound of the pump stopped. She carried 
the pail into the kitchen and stirred up the fire 

Hector, the steer they'd been trying to fatten 
for their winter meat, let out a long bellow and she 
knew Will was in sight up the basin. Hector always 
bawled like that when Will came in sight after he'd 
been away. She wondered how Will would get up 
the courage to butcher Hector in November. He'd 
made such a pet of him. 

She ‘hurried breakfast, now that she'd decided 
to tell Will. She hurried everything to get it over 
Things would be easier then. 

The wheels of the Brewerton wagon rumbled on 
the bridge over the creek and she knew just how 
much time she’d have left to take up breakfast 
The biscuits would be done and the sowbelly, too, 
by the time Will had spread the swail grass for 
the cattle and poured the water into the watering 
trough. 

Will came in on schedule as she put the hot 
biscuits on the kitchen table He said, “Buck 
Blackburn’s been seen in this section.” 

“Who?” 

“Buck Blackburn. He’s the killer who shot the 
sheriff down in Salado county after robbing the 
bank there.”’ 

May took a deep breath and let it out She 
couldn’t think of anything she wanted to say 
about it. 

“Lute Mabon was up at the spring, playing his 
mouth organ and waiting to tell me. He likes to 
feel important 

You don’t count on anything Lute tells you 

do you ‘i 

“Never can tell. The kid’s supposed to be kind 
of queer but sometimes he acts real smart.” He 
went to the sink. 

Be gentle with the water,’’ May said. “That's 

all I could get from the well.” 

“Don’t need to wash,”’ Will said, turning to the 
table. “Got my hands fairly wet in the cattle water 
from the spring.” 

He drew out his chair and sat down. She sat 
across from him and minced at her food while she 
watched him please his hunger 

Will stuffed a half biscuit in his mouth and said, 

There was some Continued on page 331 


Every spring as the ice goes out the wild Miramichi River goes gloriously 


< berserk. So do the lean tough salmon that surge among its swollen rapids and 
the happy, half-frozen anglers who flock to New Brunswick for he-man sport 


: 
4 
A SALMON IS HOOKED on the Miramichi. One tough one leaped sixteen times in succession. Another jumped at flies painted on an angler’s tie. ' 
4% 
i 
tat 
ae By WILLIAM J. DRISCOLL 
é TTHEN a river, tig tish and human beings to killone and must release the other four unharmed mew hop into an automobile loaded with tackle 
4 / are struck by spring madness simultaneously Frank Vansyckle and Bart Bartholomew, both and items of equipment generally associated with 
4 is they are each April the result is the of Perth Amboy, N.J., both in their early fifties, \rctic exploration and speed almost a thousand 
Y chilllest, zaniest, most exciting angling in the world. — and both trim and athletic, are fairly typical spring — miles from Perth Amboy to Ludlow, a gnat-sized 
Phe river is the Miramichi, which winds through — salmon anglers. Vansyckle is president of the | New Brunswick village where Bailey has his camps. 
the forests and past the farming and lumbering Perth Amboy National Bank and Bartholomew is There'll still be snow in the woods when they 
communities of northeastern New Brunswick and an insurance broker. reach the Miramichi and they and hundreds of 
empties into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Straining By April Fool’s Day, they have fly boxes in others will all be in time to brave flash floods and 
ind heaving, it throws off the winter ice and cele their pockets and a faraway look in their eyes. A late blizzards and risk drowning and pneumonia. 
brates bberation with a great rushing and roaring client who asks Vansyckle for a loan is likely to But their wives needn’t worry about them 
4 ind overtlowing of meadow . get a lecture on the respective merits of two because they'll be shepherded by Miramichi guides, é 
: Phe fish are Atlantic silver salmon beautiful, feathered baubles with sinister names — the Skeleton i justly famous breed. A Miramichi guide can 
full of fight, strong enough to breast rapids and Beadle and the Killer. Bartholomew, in the midst build a bed of evergreen brush that’s softer than 
: hurdle falls. They've been ice-locked too, growing of an insurance deal, may launch into an exposition i spring-filled mattress, and his flapjacks are mort 
lean and ravenous. Free again, they whoosh up of the technique of cross-stream casting. golden than gold itself, and the aroma of his coffee 
from the depths so exultantly that they occasionally Their minds are not on their business, but on in frost-laden air is the finest fragrance this side 5 
jump into boats by mistake the distant Miramichi, and they're waiting for a of heaven. He can play a mouth organ as he walks 
“a The people are city people executive: : and telegram from Eldred Pugboat Bailey, a stocky a spinning log through white rapids, and he has 
* professional men who also revel in escape. They amiable sportsmen’s outfitter. “‘She’s cracking,” the homespun humor of a Will Rogers and the 
bob around, in canoes on the river's swollen pools the message will announce meaning, of course, wisdom of a philosopher, and he nurses his charges 
in numbing temperatures, catching the fish but that the solid sheet of ice which has covered the as carefully as a mother nurses children. So, in 
returning most of them to the water the law lets | Miramichi is splitting and starting to move. spite of hardships and hazards, the sportsmen 
each man hook five a day, but he’s only allowed When the word comes Vansyckle and Bartholo- — survive to recount their adventures 
oe 
i 
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Unlike most anglers, tiey sti.. to un- 
varnished facts when they relate their experiences, 
but spring salmon angling is so weirdly and 
wonderfully insane that they’re branded as liars 
anyway. 

Who. for instance, believes Vernon West, of 
Hartford, Conn., when he says he caught a ten- 
pound salmon with his necktie? Yet he has 
reliable witnesses to prove that when he was 
seated in a canoe, wearing a silk necktie with a 
hand-painted salmon-fly pattern, a fish rose and 
hurled itself right into his arms. 

Spring salmon angling combines incredible inci- 
dents of this kind with action 
You cast from the bow of a canoe in a 
Pulp sticks swirl by, 
They're a constant 

ice which stayed 


thrills and close 
shaves. 
racing treacherous current. 
headed toward the mills 
threat. So is “anchor” ice 
behind, fastened to the banks, when the main 
body went out, and which now breaks away in 
patches that can crush a canoe as easily as you 
can crush an eggshell. 

In the stern your guide manoeuvres the craft 
frantically with a twelve-foot pole and a skill born 
of lifelong training. He usually manages to dodge 
the pulp sticks and the ice, but he can’t always 
dodge the bone-chilling wind that wheezes out of 
the north. 

But there are the fish to make you forget you're 
freezing. When conditions are right, they arch 
across the surface, flashing silver and splashing 
mightily, and there’s one in the air every second 
to quicken an angler’s pulse. 

You have steady nerves if you can keep calm 
when one of them leaps within a yard or two of 
you, because these are no ordinary fish. It was 
Izaak Walton himself who described Salmo salar, 
the majestic salmon of the North Atlantic, as the 
“king of game fish.” 


The Fun Is Playing, Not Eating 


Chief of the Salmonidae, royal clan that 
includes brook trout and lake trout, Sa/mo salar 
begins life as a tiny alevin hiding in crevices at the 
headwaters of fast-flowing crystal streams. Within 
a few months it’s a six-inch parr, jewel-like and 
dotted with ruby. In the next two years it grows 
another couple of inches until as a silvery smolt, 
it journeys to sea to its secret feeding grounds. 

It returns to its birthplace to breed — perhaps in 
a year or two, as a fork-tailed grilse weighing four 
or five pounds, or perhaps not for four or five years, 
when it will be a great square-tailed silver-and-blue 
salmon weighing up to fifty pounds 

Its Pacific cousins, the important commercial 
varieties, die after spawning Salmo salar lives 
through the ordeal and winters under the _ ice, 
nourished by its own fat. In the spring it sets 
out for the sea again. 

Summer anglers meet the salmon when it is 
going to the spawning beds and is plump and 
delectable, its flesh a rich red. Spring anglers 
meet it, coming back, skinny, and its flesh, while 
edible enough, is dry and yellowish. It is now 
called a kelt, and kelt are hungriest and most 
numerous just after the ice runs out, which is 
why they are fished in such atrocious weather. 
Much of all North American kelt fishing is done 
on the Miramichi. 

there are always lots of fish to be had there in 
April and May. Also Miramichi kelt seem to get 
through the winter in better shape than those in 


It’s a major breeding ground 


most waters. 

There’s an ancient argument as to whether kelt 
should be fished. Summer anglers say no they’re 
inferior as food and so starved that they pract ically 
beg to be hooked. Spring anglers, in rebuttal, say 
spring angling tops summer angling as a sport, 
and is more desirable from the conservation stand- 
point. 

‘In summer angling,” states Bart Bartholomew, 
“*you catch salmon hell-bent for the maternity ward 
and full of eggs, and when you catch them you 
kill them, put them in boxes of ice, and send them 
off to friends. 

“In spring salmon angling, you catch fish that 
have already spawned, and you let maybe forty- 
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RAGING FLOODS sweep a fishing camp. In 1950 they shook the ground like an earthquake 


BART BARTHOLOMEW, an avid 
spring angler, and two whoppers. 


nine out of fifty go 


Vansyckle and IT have fished 
the Miramichi together for two weeks or a month 
each spring for fifteen years, and all we kill is two 
salmon apiece in a season. The fun is playing the 
fish, not eating them.” 

Summer salmon are discriminating, hard to 
please, easy to frighten. It takes a combination 
of knowledge, art and luck to tempt them 

But you can lure spring salmon with any fly 
and you can be ox-clumsy when you cast But 
you have to be skilful after the fish strikes or you 
won't bring it to the net. 

While summer anglers disagree violently, Bar 
tholomew, like most spring anglers, claims that a 
kelt, pound for pound, beats a summer fish as a 
battler. “‘A spring fish is at fighting weight,’’ he 
says, “‘all muscle and no fat.” 

Then, too, a kelt has the surging flood current 
as an ally. And, since the pools are several times 
as wide as in midsummer when the water is low, 
it has ample room to gather momentum as it tries 
to bolt for freedom. 


You fish the kelt with a six-ounce rod. On 


WINTER SNOWS still blanket the countryside as Bartholo 
mew arrives with Arctic gear to battle kelt in the Miramichi 


your reel you have thirty or forty yards of light 


tapered inne ind a hundred yard of untapered 
backing Phe most pop i! pring ‘ ire ! mer 
like Bart’s Fancy ‘designed Bartholome thre 
of New England, the Mickey Fins ell 
Fancy and Elmer sSpecia tied mall 
Your tackle | 1 mere hade heavier than that 
used for brook trout ind Mirarmict kell run up 
to twenty-five pou id Landi vena kelt 1 i 
little like roping i Wild horse vitt i piece of parcel 
cord According to an old rule of thumb) it should 
take a minute a pound to subdue a salmon But 
a twelve pound kelt in rushing water « in keep you 
very busy indeed for a whole hour, which is five 


minutes to a pound 

Ordinarily the fish plucks rather casually at your 
fly, but all hell breaks loose the instant it feels the 
With a long 


scudding leap it jets downstream and your reel 


barbed hook sinking into its jaw 
sings as the line melts into the water. Your rod 
bends and quivers as you apply enough pressure 
to slow the rush slightly. You need judgment 


here need to know Continued on pape 43 
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Otto Strasser helped prop Hitler into power, then broke with his Fiihrer and had to 
flee for his life. Now, from above a grocery in Paradise, N.S., he dreams of returning 


to power in a divided Germany that flatly refuses to let him cross its border 


By IAN SCLANDERS 


PHOTOS BY EDWARD A. BOLLINGER 

ARADISE, N.S., has a name that suits it. Quiet, refugee. He has tried unsuccessfully to obtain a Canadian 
peaceful, contented, it’s set among the apple certificate of identification a document which, for a 
orchards of the Annapolis Valley and sheltered by — stateless person, serves as a passport Ottaw x 
rolling hills. No place could seem more remote from — Strasser is free to go any time and that all that is keeping 
cloak-and-dagger drama, more isolated from political him here is the fact that no other country will have him 
intrigue. Federal officials, who will not be quoted by name td 
But from this village of a couple of hundred people that Strasser is a nuisance and Canada would like to 
a curious figure in twentieth-century history, Otto be rid of him but ts unwilling to pre West Germany 
Strasser, once a lieutenant of Adolph Hitler, is carrying to take him back. As for the identification certificate 
on a campaign he hopes will make him chancellor of — they say if this were issued to him it would imply that 
Germany. He mails instructions to followers on the the Canadian Government endorses hi ipplication to 
other side of the Atlantic each day, even though he’s so enter some other country, which it) does not Ihe 
short of funds he sometimes has to do without meat to RCMP keeps an eye on Strasser, but he’s violating no 

pay the postage. laws 
A man without a country, wound-scarred, grey, fifty- Strasser’s platform calls for “a free and unoccupied 


four years old, he lives by himself in a small bare flat 
His only income 


over a co-operative grocery store. s 
an allowance of fifty dollars a month from his brother 
Paul, who is a Roman Catholic priest at College Hill, 
Minn., forty or fifty dollars a 
which he about politics for 
German-language newspapers in Canada, the U. S., 
South Africa, Argentina, Holland and Switzerland 

He cooks his own meals, washes his own dishes, sweeps 
His wife and their two children Han- 
nelore, a daughter, twenty, and Gregor, a son, sixteen 


and another month 


earns writing German 


his own floors. 


are in Switzerland where Frau Strasser’s relatives support 
them. He hasn’t seen them since 1939. 
Outwardly he’s always cheerful but 
To most of them he’s 


his neighbors 
suspect he is desperately lonely 
an amiable and slightly pathetic eccentric who wears a 
white linen cap in midwinter, uses big words, sits up 
half the night, sleeps until noon and bows low and 
kisses the hands of women to whom he’s introduced 
When he smilingly tells the fruit growers and poultry 
ranchers and dairy farmers of the district that 
“busy raising hell from Paradise”’ they chuckle politely 
at his little joke. 

But his activities provoke no mirth among European 
statesmen, for this stocky, bald, heavy-browed man who 


he’s 


looks like an absent-minded professor is too clever, too 
resourceful, to be a crackpot. He's the 
same man who helped engineer Hitler’s rise to power, 
then challenged Hitler’s supremacy in the Nazi Party 
when they had a falling out. He still has influence with 
many in Germany and still preaches doctrines not unlike 


dismissed as 


those of the Nazis 

The Adenauer Government in Bonn apparently dis 
that it 
grant him a passport or to restore his citizenship, which 


trusts and fears him so much has refused to 
Hitler deprived him of by a special act of the Reichstag 
in 1933. In January last Strasser announced to Montreal 
newspapers that he had received a permit to reside in 
Bavaria, but, as the Bavarian provincial legislature can’t 
issue passports, he still can’t get across the German 
border. Strasser that 


document is a promising foot-in-the-door and that the 


feels, however, his Bavarian 


Bonn Government must eventually grant him a passport. 
In Canada Strasser’s status is that of an unwelcome 
guest. He was admitted in 1940 as a stateless person, a 
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Aachen to Beuthen 


ills 


from Memel 


Germany, united from 
to the Saar.” It 


which the means of production would be owned jointly 


also ¢ for an system in 


by capital, labor and the state. In the ease of a factory 


for instance, the present owners would retain one third 


two thirds would be divided 


The government would abolish taxes 


of the shares and the other 


equally between the employees the povernment 
md ftinanes 
expenditures from the protits from it hares Strasser 
in addition, promises to revive Germany's cultural and 
Like the Nazis he lays 


spiritual life great emphasis o 


nationalism 


Who Are His Enemies? — Everybody! 


In spite of the fact that Strasser is an ocean away 
West Germany 


Friends of 


and has been an exile for nineteen year 
rash of 
halls 


mimeographed 


has lately broken out in a minor 


Otto Strasser clubs In smoky beet members of 


these groups circulate copies of his 
messages from Paradise and drink toasts to the day he 
will guide them to glory 

At newsstands they buy foreign publications that run 
who 
His 
‘Canadian German 


Ihe 


i prt mce or 


articles by Strasser, an author and journalist 


Nazi press chief until he split with Hitler in 1930 
chief Canadian outlet is Der Courier 
lor 


language weekly printed in Regina journal 


which he writes either pay Strasser don't 
pay him at all. but he contributes to them gladly because 
they're a medium for his propaganda 

Grermany in 


Recently Strasser has been attacked in 


newspaper editorials and by speakers at public meeting: 
He says this is because his strength & growing and hi 
enemies are worried Who are his enemies’ He says 
that all the existing political parties, of which there are 
many West Germany ire him because the 
don’t want competition, that the industrialists hate him 


because he’s a socialist, that the old-line Nazis de Se 


him because he defied Hitler, that the Jews are after 
his hide because he was once assoc with Elitler ind 
that the governments of Britain, the U.S. and France 
are down on him because he demands a reunited Ger 


many while their aim is to keep Germany partitioned 
While Strasser may 
there’s no doubt that he’s enough of a factor in Germany 


exayperate his own Importance 


“4 
a 

| 

a 

4 

aa! 
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turbulent postwar politics to be causing some concern 
in high places. It’s difficult to realize that the Strasser 
who is being denounced in Europe and the homesick 
Strasser at Paradise are the same man 

When I talked with him he was dressed in a brown 
and-tan sport shirt, rumpled tweed trousers, soft 
bedroom slippers. He remarked that by changing 
from boots to slippers at his door he avoids tracking 
in dirt and doesn’t have so much cleaning to do. 
He's naively proud of his sport shirt. Half in fun, 
half in earnest, he says it’s a sensible garment for all 
occasions and that the global upsurge of proletarian 
ism has doomed that bourgeois symbol, the white collar 
His tiny sitting room, with its rickety furniture, is 
littered with newspapers and books. ‘There are two 
maps one of Germany, the other of all Europe 
on the white plaster walls, but no pictures. A square 
of cheap linoleum covers the floor. 

He depends on the range in the kitchen for heat 
and has been burning softwood kindling in -it this 
winter, hardwood being scarce and expensive. Qut 
of his income of ninety to a hundred dollars a month, 
he spends twenty-five dollars for rent, thirty for food, 
twenty for postage, five for fuel and five for electricity. 
The books he reads are borrowed from Nova Scotia’s 
free traveling library. He allows himself nothing for 
entertainment and he doesn't smoke “The one 
luxury I can afford,’ he sighs, “is lying in bed in 
the morning.” 

The man who aspires to lead Germany's millions 
to a Utopian destiny grumbles about the drudgery 
of dishwashing, dusting, sweeping and bedmaking, 
but says that cooking is an art he enjoys. When he 
was the affluent publisher of three daily newspapers, 
six weekly monthly magazine in 
Germany, he was known as a gourmet with a 
appetite. Now he speaks fondly of epicurean dishes 
and vintage wines and dines on thirty-five cents’ 
worth,of hamburger. Toward the end of the month 
he substitutes cheese for meat to balance his budget 

His life at Paradise mainly of 
chatting over the post-office counter with Wilfred 
Chesley, the postmaster, strolling Wilfred 
Bishop’s service station to swap opinions with the 
proprietor, who is his landlord. He and his neighbors 
exchange pleasantries, but not invitations 

He’s alone in his cheerless flat most of the time 
and stays up until or three in the morning 
writing letters and articles. He drafts them in short- 
hand, then types them on a portable machine. In 
the afternoon he emerges to do his shopping, visit 
the post office (he receives about a hundred letters a 
week) and take a walk. 

At Bridgetown, five miles from Paradise, he has 
two fairly close friends. They are William A. Moir, 
a wealthy retired chocolate manufacturer, and David 
Lewis, a young schoolteacher who was formerly on 
the staff of the Canadian Halifax and has 
written plays for the CBC, 

Moir and Lewis admire Strasser’s wit and intellect 


flat above this 
store. From his income of about $100 a month he 
spends $30 for food. Women like his manners. 


Strasser lives alone in a small 


newspapers and a 
vast 


social consists 


or to 


two 


Press at 


and are fascinated by his flow of conversation, his 
vivid phrases, the wide range of his knowledge 
Strasser has been unable to escape the stigma of 
having been mixed up with Hitler but Moir and 


Lewis are convinced he believes firmly in democracy 
and has a sincere desire to promote world peace. 


He hasn't seen his wife 


: He cooks his own meals. 
and two children since 1939; they're in Switz- 
erland. Outwardly he's cheerful and confident. 


An Iron Cross in the Trenches 


Busy that 


‘raising hell from Paradise’’ he sits up Moir says in the struggle against Russian 
- half the night writing articles and letters of Communism, Strasser could be as valuable to the 
: propaganda. He's proud of his two-tone shirt Western nations as a million soldiers Lewis says 


Strasser is the “‘most honest man” he has ever met. 
They both 
maintain it’s wrong to regard Strasser as tarred with 
the same brush as Hitler 

Strasser himself says that, while he was a National 
Socialist, he was not Hitler's kind of National Socialist. 
and it’s a matter of record that in 1930 he and Hitler 
had an epic row. After that Strasser led the anti 
Hitler Black Front. His fight with Hitler cost him 
his home, his newspapers, cost the life of his brother 
Gregor and turned Otto into a fugitive with 
on his head. 

But whether he broke with Hitler for ideological 
reasons or was just motivated by a ruthless ambition 
to grab the Nazi leadership for himself hasn't been 
clearly established. At Paradise, Strasser gave me 
his own version of his story, beginning with his 
childhood. 

He was brought up at Deggendorf, Bavaria, one 
of five children of a minor civil servant His first 
political conviction, he says, was a hatred of Com- 
munism. He when World War I 
started. His older brothers, Paul and Gregor, were 
reserve army officers and were immediately called up. 
Soon Otto interrupted his education to follow them 


“probably too honest for his own good.”’ 


a price 


was seventeen 


24 


into the trenches. He was twice wounded and w 
the Iron Cross 

In 1918, a lieutenant, he was one the 
assigned to the task of bolstering the sagging mor 
of German troops. That, he says, is what convert 
him to socialism. “‘I lectured a group of soldiers 
their duty to the Fatherland,” he explains, 
afterward one of them said to me: “That’s all rig 
lieutenant, but Fatherland means the la 
that owns my father. My father owns no land, a: 
I don’t either. When we defend the Fatherland 
defend the land of the rich who own it and 
own If we were defending our own land o 
hearts might be in it.’ Talking with that soldier 
realized that Germany should build a society th 
would give everybody a stake in the nation, 
economic system in which all could participate 
It’s still my basic idea.’ 


as of 


to me 


wr 


us 


co-owners 
A Certain Overemotional Corporal 


Communists seize: 


When the armistice came 
control in Munich. Strasser went to Ulm, eighty 
miles away, where loyalist elements were bein; 


mustered to put down the uprising. He was wit! 
the armed columns that retook Munich. 

At the subsequent trials of soldiers who had sided 
with the Communists, Strasser saw a pale skinny 
corporal with burning eyes and a comic mustache 
a prosecution witness whose testimony was vindictive 
and savage, who had to be reminded that he was on 
the witness stand and not on a soap box, but who 
swayed the court with his eloquence. He was, of 
course, Adolph Hitler. 

Demobilized, Strasser completed his last year ir 
high school, taking a prize in shorthand which helped 
a job in Berlin as an official reporter at the 
There were no morning sittings of the 
Reichstag so Strasser was able to study at the 
University of Berlin where he earned one doctor's 
degree in law and another in economics. 

Meanwhile his brother Gregor had graduated from 
the University of Munich, set himself up as a druggist 
in Deggendorf and identified himself there with a new 
political party, the National Socialists. It was at a 


him get 
Reichstag 


luncheon at Gregor’s in 1921 that Otto met the 
corporal he had seen in the courtroom. He sized 
Hitler up, he says, as undereducated and over 


emotional, but was impressed with him, and concluded 
that Gregor might be right in insisting that Hitler 
with someone to guide him could be a great man. 

Otto joined the Nazis in Dec., 1922. At a dinner 
Gregor gave to celebrate the event present, 
besides the host and his brother, were Hitler, Rudolf 
Hess and Heinrich Himmler. Himmler was Gregor’s 
secretary 

For the next seven years Otto played on Hitler's 
first team, manufacturing propaganda and publishing 
Nazi newspapers. When Hitler, Gregor Strasser and 
others were imprisoned after the abortive Munich 
seer Hall Putsch in 1923 Otto held the Nazi Party 
together and was instrumental in securing pardons 
for the ringleaders. 

As Strasser tells it, he believed he was working for 
decent and necessary social reforms, and Hitler didn’t 
show until the late 1920s. Then 
Strasser says, relations between them grew strained 
His account of their final break in 1930 is that Hitler 
who had sold out to the big industrialists, ordered 
him to stop supporting trade unionists who were on 
strike in Saxony and flew into a rage when he refused 
to obey 

Strasser was drummed out of the Nazi Party and 
also lost control of his newspapers. He then launched 
a string of weekly papers, founded the Black Fron 
with other Nazi dissidents, and addressed anti-Hitl: 
meetings almost every night. When Hitler becam« 
chancellor in 1933 he immediately sent the Gestayp« 
after Strasser. Strasser skipped for Austria wearing 
he says, a fake Hitler mustache and wig for disguisé 
He walked across the Alps. His wife, who was taker 
in by the Gestapo for questioning, was stripped 
handcuffed to a steel filing cabinet and beaten almost 
to death. 

From Austria Strasser wrote pamphlets whi 
Black Fronters distributed by the millions in German, 
These argued that Germany had to choose betwee! 
Hitler and war. In 1934 Gregor Strasser, who ha 
remained a Nazi but was suspected by Hitler of sidin; 
with Otto, was murdered in the Nazi blood purg 
Otto says two of Hitler’s gunmen caught up wit 
him in Vienna the same year and wounded him, b' 
that he emptied his revolver at them and escaped 
leaving both of them flat on the pavement. 

His next stop was Czechoslovakia and there, ! 
claims, he and some sympathizers set up a rad 
station, the Voice of the Continued on page 
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Reo Gold Comet Trucks step out over the hills fifteen to 


twenty per cent faster than similarly rated trucks carrying 


Next best thing to owning a Reo the same payload. This means extra trips and extra 
Truck is to replace the engines j 
in your present trucks (regard- earnings for Reo owners . . . one reason why Reo dealers 
less of make) with Gold Comet 
Power... Reo’s amazing NEW can prove you'll put $1770.00 more in your pocket each 


kind of track engine. 
year for every truck you replace with a Reo. 


Bult. Sell and Serviced in Gamada 


REO MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LID. 
LEASIDE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


REO EAGER BEAVER 
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You don't have to 

TO Wl1n! 

By far the greatest number of men and 
women who have planned their futures 
with confidence in Canada Life. will 
live to enjoy the benefits of sound life 
insurance planning, Last year 62°, of 
all the benefits paid by Canada Life was 


paid to living polies holders. 


OF ALL 1951 BENEFI 
PAYMEN 
PAID TO 


: Q 


—7-CANADA LIFE 


26 


Company 


Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ANOTHER MAN'S POISON Bette 
Davis, a bit pudgy in jedhpurs, runs 
her old-time gamut from livid fury to 
maniacal lauahter in this distressing 
British-made mellerdrammer Its the 
sort of thing she used to do before All 
About Eve, only worse. Gary Merrill 
and Emlyn Williams are among those 
unhappily involved 


APPOINTMENT WITH VENUS: Occa 
sional dull patches dont prevent this 
one from being a pleasant little British 
comedy starring David Niven and Glynis 
Johns The Venus of the title is an 
aristocratic cow who must be rescued 
from the Germans occupying one of 
the Channel Islands 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN: Fredric 
March, in my opinion, often overacts the 
tragic central role of Willy Loman in 
this well-meant but faltering screen ver 
sion of the Arthur Miller play. There is 
a good deal to be said for the film 
nonetheless, especially the magnificent 
work of Mildred Dunnock as Willy's 
wife, one of the wisest and most vali 
ant heroines in several seasons 


MLL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS: Hum 
mable old songs and a likeable per 
formance by Danny Thomas compete 
with a hackneyed story in yet another 
nostalgic Hollywood musical. Doris Day 
is in it, too. 


THE LIGHT TOUCH: Writer-director 
Richard Brooks, a droll fellow when he 
gets really rolling, imparts a_ fair 
amount of polish to this latest retelling 
of the hoary yarn about the rogue who 
meets an angel and repents. Stewart 
Granger and Pier Angeli are the lov 
ers, and Gecerge Sanders a super-roque 
who menaces them. 


LONE STAR: A blockbusting brawl 
between Clark Gable and Broderick 
Crawford and a number of sultry love 
scenes between Gable and Ava Gard 
ner are among the quaranteed box 
office ingredients of a bia western, set 
n Texas in 1845. Corny, but fun 


PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER 
Showing what happens vhen a plane 


rash survivor Gary Merr conscien 


BATES 


An American in Paris: Musical. Tops. 
Anne of the Indies: Pirate love. Fair 


Bend of the River: Jimmy Stewart west 


Bright Victory: Drama. Good 


Callaway Went Thataway: Satiric west 
ern omedy. Good 

Calling Bulldog Drummond: Crime. Fair 

Come Fill the Cup: Drama. Good 


Detective Story: Crime. Excellent 
Fixed Bayonets: Korean war. Good 
The Highwayman: Melodrama. Poor 


Vil Never Forget You: 
Ivory Hunter: Adventure 


Journey Into Light: Drama. Fair 


Lavender Hill Mob: Comedy. Excellent. 


tiously sets out to straighten the tangled 
lives of the people left behind by his 
dead fellow passengers. The story lags 
in spots, but the net result is a better 
than-average comedy-drama, featuring 
Shelley Winters, Michael Rennie, Keenan 
Wynn and Bette Davis. The iatter, by 
the way, does herself proud in this one 


QUO VADIS Not your dish iim 
afraid, if what you demand is subtlety 
and intimacy but honestly recom 
mendable if you can settle for old 
fashioned Biblical Spectacle with a 
capital S. Not all of its humor is unin 
tentional and some of the big moments 
are quite stirring. The cast of thirty 
thousand includes Robert Taylor, Deb 
orah Kerr, leo Genn, Peter Ustinov and 
a lot of lions 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE: A rather 
enjoyable domestic comedy—a bit too 
cute in spots, though—about ao married 
couple who have three children of their 
own but cant resist sheltering any 
bruised waif who comes knocking at the 
door. Cary Grant and Betsy Drake are 


the parents 


ROYAL JOURNEY: An_ engrossing 
camera record, in color, of last year's 
North American travels by the charm 
ing young Princess who now, as Queen 
has ushered in a new Elizabethan Age 


SAILOR BEWARE: The many fans of 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis are giving 
this one another rapturous reception at 
the ticket windows. Those who, like my 
self, can take the lads or leave em 
strictly alone are finding it a lot less 
diverting than its predecessor, Thats 
My Boy. It's a rough-house farce about 
life in the navy, Hollywood style. 


TALES OF HOFFMANN: Better for the 
ears than for the eyes, this is an opu 
lent British filming, in brilliant color, of 
the bizarre Offenbach opera, with Sir 
Thomas Beecham as musical director 
At least two of the five episodes are 
first-rate filmically, too, but | found 
some of the others fairly heavy going 
The international cast of singers, danc 
ers and actors is an excellent one and 
the picture has many a_= splendid 
moment 


Man in the White Suit: Alec Guinness 
comedy. Excellent 

Man With a Cloak: Mystery. Fair. 

Man With My Face: Crime. Fair. 

The Mob: Comedy-drama. Good. 

My Favorite Spy: Hope farce. Good. 


On the Loose: Drama. Fair. 


People Will Talk: Drama. Good 
A Place in the Sun: Drama. Tops 
Red Badge of Courage: War. Excellent 
The River: India dramo Excellent 


Slaughter Trail: Ballad western. Fair 
A Streetcar Named Desire: Drama for 
adults Excellent 


Too Young to Kiss: Comedy. Good 


The Well: Race-bias drama. Good 
Westward the Women: Western. Fair 
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This “Juliana” cotton frock for street wear— 
a “Comfort" product—combines / 
smart styling with the bright, fresh, 
ecsy-to-care-for “Tex-made" cotton prints. 
Available in stores acrots Canada 
at about $4.00. 
lp 


have you heard about 


Smart for anytime, 
anywhere, in this 
skirt and blouse 
combination. The 
full “Cabana” skirt 
is made from the 


This litt int Stick" 


mseries of new “Waffletex"’ 


and ident ° S by the printed in novelty 


davket ond designs. The skirt > 
“Tex-mede” ent and famous ~ 


“New Yorker" blouse 
are both styled by 
Stotiand Dress Inc. 

Blouse retails 
at about $2.00— 
the skirt around $5.95. 


print of $3.0 


fox-made cotton prints for spring? 


(by “Tex-rnade"’) » 


cotton fabric at 3 


This * sd Lady” trock of 


print, styled by Ideal Dr 


Company 
pique-trim -blages ead fei! 
14-22. 


at nbeyt 8. 


DOMINION TEXTILE 
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to care for” 


CcCOMPAN Y 


This “Martha Washingto 
by Hampton Dyess Man 
Limited, comes in half- 
144 to 222. Styled fr 
cotton prints. Retails 


come true... 


ed by Home 
bines smart 
nce with freedom 
ex-moade"™ print, 


s of about $5.00. 


... thev’re gay as the first breath of Spring 
fresh as the dew in the morning 
as exciting as your first date. “Oh so easy 


cottons make all vour dreams 


offer EVERYTHING 


So, blossom out this Spring an Pex-Arade’s 
garden-fresh colours... pick a wardrobe of 
stunning cottons for your very own 

P.S.: Tex-made cottons are sun-fast 


and tub-fast, too! 


sports dress 
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and the 

door moves 
with fingertip 
control | 


thanks to 
TAYLOR skill 


t slight push 


A toucl 


is easily as wood panelled otfice door. The 


ind tons of steel and copper 


shill responsible tor these Bank of Nova Scotia vaule doors 


is parcoof the miracle of Canadian industrial know-how, 


this is the skill that Safe Works has become 
famous for in its 9S vears of manufacturing safekeeping 
facihities ac Toronto Plant And this skill, 
together with careful planning, engineering and crafts- 
manship, goes into every Taylor product—whether it be 


nN unassuming strong box or an elaborate bank vault. 


Whatever 


them with assurance through, J. & J 


FACTS ABOUT THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA VAULT INSTALLATION 


your safekeeping requirements, you can meet 


Pavlor Limited. 


e fit in frames within 
ew } specificat by 
H 
ke 


& J. TAYLOR cimiteo 
SAFE works 


Established 1855 


the Last Survivor of 
the Hitler Gang 


Black Front ind broadcast news and 


propaganda to Germany until Gestapo 


iwents wrecked the station and killed 
one of his men 

According to Strasser, he struck back 
by sending a sniper to Germany to 
shoot Hitler from ambush on the road 
to Berchtesgaden, but the sniper hi 
Hitler’s chauffeur He says he master 
minded a second attempt to assassinate 
Hitler soon afterward but that it failed 
when a troop train was mistaken for 
Hitler’s train and dynamited 

When the Germans marched into 


Czechoslovakia on Oct. 1, 1958. Strasser 


flew to France on the last plane that 
left the Prague airport without being 
searched by Nazis. From France he 
went to Switzerland where he had a 
reunion with his wife children, 
who had escaped from Germany in 
1934. Then he went back to France 
ind went into hiding. In May 1940 
he was picked up by French police in 
Paris as a suspected Nazi fifth columnist 
ind put in a concentration camp. He 
was released a couple of days before 
France fell and joined the refugees who 
were streaming south At Vichy the 
Netherlands consulate pave him a visa 
for the Dutch island of Curagao and 
because he had this, Spain allowed 
him transit: privileges 

He reached) Canada via 
Curacao and Bermuda, and, as 4 sworn 


Spain 


foe of Hitler, was more or less welcomed 
His articles, attacking the Nazis and 
predicting Hitler's defeat, were soon 
appearing ia Canadian newspapers. He 
wrote two books describing Nazi crimes 

Hitler and I, and Flight from ‘Verror 
He made lecture tours 

For a while his earnings were fairly 
substantial but early tin 1943 he was 
ordered by Canadian censors to stop 
writing and lecturing for the duration 
of the war 
had refused a Russian request, relayed 
to him by “one of the richest men in 
Canada.” that he agree to form a 


He says this was after he 


German puppet government at) Mos 
cow. He also says the censors told him 
his anti-Communist views were detri 
mental to Russo-Canadian friendship 

Ottawa's version is that Strasser was 
admitted to Canada on the express 
condition that he would take no part 
in politics and that when his writings 
and lectures began to involve him in 
political controversy an order-in-council 
to prohibit his activities was passed 
under the Defense of Canada Regula 
tions, 


Making Something of a Shirt 


Montreal when 
censorship cut off his income He was 
scraping the bottom of his bank 
awecount When he met Adolph Schmidt 


Strasser was in 


Czech who had once been a news 
aperman at Pragu Schmidt owned 
farm in the Annapolis Valley. was 
offered 


et So Strasser 


not on tt then ind 


“trasser the use of it ft 
roved to Nova Scotia and has been 
there nine years For a long While he 


was Virtually forgotten and it’s just 
lately that he has popped back into 
the limelight as a man whose political 
aspirations are being taken seriously 
in Germany, even though he’s an exile 
Called a thinly camoutiaged Nazi by 
his detractors Strasse! idmits His 
doctrines are nationalist ind social 
isthe But whereas the goal of Hitler's 
nationalism was to conquer and exploit 
other countries, that of Strasser’s 
nationalism says Strasser is” the 
restoration of Germany's cultural and 
tlues, independence and self 

resect Hitler’s brand of socialism 


spiritual 


enslaved the people Strasse 


sm says Strasser would bring Ges 
mans real economic security within the 
framework of a democracy, would 
involve no Gest ipo, no concentration 
camps, no negation of human rights 


ind would leave “everybody free t 


tell anvbody to go to hell which 
genuine freedom.” 
Those who suspect Strasser car 


retort that Hitler talked that way once 
They can point out that Strasser 
whole career reflects ruthlessness. The 
might even make something of his 
slightly juvenile pride in the brown 
ind-tan sport shirt he wears at Paradise 

Hitler and Mussolini both put a lot 
of stock in shirts 

Chen, too, anti-Semitism lards Stras 
ser’s) conversation Like sO many 
inti-Sernites he says he has many 
Jewish friends but he goes ont 
complain that “Jews don't assimilate” 
that although they are citizens of 
Germany, they always remain Jews 
What would he do about this? ‘I'd 
tell them that we'll be very happy to 
have you assimilate and be Germans 
but otherwise it would be best if vou 
went to Strasser is against 
equal rights for Negroes and Grientals 
in a white country and is quite frank 
He's dreaming a lot these days of 


about 


triumphant return to Germany and 
claims he already has there the skeletor 
of an efficient political organization 
which could swiftly be turned into 

full-fledged national party. At its core 
are Strasser’s old) Black Front pals 
who, like himself, are veterans otf 


World War | and ex-Nazis 
The Cookies Didn't Come 


Is Hitler really dead? Strasser says 
he’s positive he is, and the 
Russians hid his body. They did so 
Although he 
has no proof he claims they have in 


he adds, with a purpose 


Moscow a man who is Hitler’s double 
and that in the event of war the 
Russians will try to pass him off as 
Hitler in a bid for Nazi support 
Strasser’s moods are mercurial. He 
n one 
breath and gay in the next At Para 
dise, when we talked of Hitler he 
scowled darkly: Hitler was “the demon 
of destruction who dest roved every 
thing, even the faith of Germany's 
youth.” But his scowl vanished as he 
remarked that Hitler, although he went 
through a wedding ceremony with Ev: 


can be serious intense 


Braun, was sexually impotent and alse 
had such a weak stomach that he 
couldn't touch meat or liquor He 
hungered for power to compensate him 
for his organic defects Beware” 
Strasser was laughing now “of. the 
politician who doesn't like girls. thick 
steaks and good wine.” 

Serious again, Strasser said he would 
like to bring his family to Canada and 
settle down permanently, perhaps to 
“That's what I'd 
prefer, but couldn't, because have 


teach in a college 


worked for thirty vears for the rebirth 
of Germany and now I feel | have 
chance to succeed I] must get back 
there somehow 

\ train whistled The mail had 
arrived 1 walked to the post office 
with Strasser. He was expecting a box 
of sweet cookies somebody was sending 
him the kind of cookies he used to 
eat in the homeland he hasn't seen for 
nineteen. years He was like a_ kid 
hurrying to a candy store 

But there was no package for him 
When he enquired. The sugar cookies 
hadn't come Strasser’s shoulders 
slumped. As he turned away from the 
wicket he didn't look like a man who 
might be destined to lead Germany 
He just looked disappointed and lonely 
ind grey 


wn 
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“Are you 
unusual family 


ee 
You ARI unusual if yvoud answer ‘no’ to 


these questions: 
been hard pressed to pay a 


“Have you nerer | 
bill? Have you never faced a money emergency 
If vou 


too big for your income and savings 


have never had any of these experiences, you 


certainly are unusual! 
Most folks. though—married or single—de¢ 
matter 


have money problems at some time. no 


how carefully they plan their spending. Then itis 
vitally necessary that these men and women have 


a place where they can borrow with confidence 


MONEY WHEN YOU NEED 


Backed by 73 years’ experience... 
Phone book lists office nearest you 
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R. M. Kenna, manager of the Household Finance 
branch office at 422 Richard Street, Vancouver. 


Household Finance provides this money 


service. ASa Household Finance branch mana ver 
cash loans to tamiles—or 


I make 


on limited security. And 


my joD Is tO Make 


individuals—forany worthwhile purpose 


these promptly 


on terms well within the reach of working men 


and women. With a loan these men and women 


their credit vyood in their community and 


avoid a money crisis 


However, | advise my Customers to Dorrow 


n/y when a loan is the solution to thei 


problem. I advise them to borrow only as much 


tO 
Thats one 
( 
dation of 
help 


Ho 


other com 


In 14 


Househol 


1 


if) 
on th 
\pidll 
ore it 
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may need 


\A all | life 


al 


29 
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Rwer lovers 


Type 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Field and Laboratory Tested by Vaughans 


CATALOG 
VALUE *2.00 


and Windmill 
Pictures from 2 TON 
Old Dutch Cleanser “* 
labels 


ZINNIAS cosmos 
ry Catalog Price 25¢ Catalog Price 25¢ 
KTURE Large MIXED All large, new type SENSATION SPECIAL MIXED Giant 
“ A ger varied 2-toné ncluding Super Giants and new flowers up to 5° across about twice 
ff y wa gold ur jal actus Red flowering type Lovely average size white. pink and red 
Hea astels four n other with heavy ite tals. Bloon 
ma Flowers upt a 4 July, attarr fullest beauty 
ily until k t Autur last till fr 
Colortul, Highly Effective Window-Box Special/s 
SNAPDRAGONS MARIGOLD PETUNIAS PORTULACA 
Cata fr Catalog Price " Catalog Price 25¢ Catalog Price 25¢ 
AN ealthy. wig MALL FLOWERED MIXED Ir DWARF SMALL FLOWERING Mix SINGLE JEWEL. A new variety 4 
8 | ased color range with many a ture of riotous. dazzling color vari times as large as the usual Portulaca 
4 ! n bright yellow ety from pure white to deep purple flower. Brilliant deep crimson cc 
hora jeep red Highly ingle and double flowered, plain of unparalleled beauty As tree 
f t cu g. make 1 tringed edge Long flowering flowering a maller varietie “ 
t t adaptable annual hen ground warm 


Again We Offer This Wonderful Garden Value So You Will Discover — or Re-Discover — Famous OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


ON’T miss Old Dutch away sudsing action. Real suds, 
Cleanser’s oth Annual Flower not wispy foam, float away dirt 
Please Send Me These Garden Packages Seed offer... a simply amazing and grime safely, gently. Grease 
value dissolves on contact. Yes, Old 
GET 8 RETAIL-SIZE packets of select Dutch outcleans every other lead 
er seeds —ex pensive, unusua Ing cleanser—oulcleans them 
urteties tield and laboratory tested Helps vou clean with twice the 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Dept. 8, or purity, germinati and tv pe Tried it lately? 
Imagine! $2.00 worth of flower 


Toronto 3, Ontario 


Please send me 8 packets of flower seeds as offered. I enclose 25¢ seeds, all yours for only 25¢ when Mail Coupon Today! !’lace your 
in coin and Windmill Pictures from 2 Old Dutch Cleanser labels. vou accept this springtime otter orc 1OW while limited s ipplies 
NAME romOld Dutch! It’'stheOld Dutch last. Please allow from 2 to 3 weeks 
ADDRESS vay ol saying “thanks” to old tor handling and ship- 
friends and inviting new users to ping. Right is reserved 
WOTE. For each extra set of seeds desired, be sure you enclose 25¢ purpose Nd Dutch with “rinse SUpplies aTe¢ xhi tusted. & z D D TCH 


in coin and 2 Windmill Pictures. 


Offer good only in Canada Offer expires May 30, 195 


THE ONLY CLEANSER MADE WITH ACTIVATED SEISMOTITE wane in cana 
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No High Heels For May 


Continued from page 19 


clouds, looked like, way up the 
Escalonte. Hope it means rain.” 
May was beyond hope. She sat 
waiting He finished his coffee and 
glanced at the stove She rose and 
filled his cup. It would likely be the 


last cup of coffee she'd pour for him 
hands 
in her lap and waited for him to finish 
He lingered cup 
inother biscuit 


She sat down again with her 


drinking over the 
and took 

Her tension reached bursting pres 
sure “Will, I'm leaving 
there and 


“Tm 


ind she said 
She stopped sat 

her husband 

home to my folks.” 
Will had been 


rrease his 


you. 
Staring at pong 
spreading sowbelly 
biscuit He laid down 
the and holding the biscuit 
in his big hand, greasy side up. His 
blue grey eves held no shock or surprise 
‘Well.’ he said, “IT can’t say | blame 
you 


It isn’t you,” she said quickly. “‘It 


on 


Knife sat 


isn’t you've 

Don't suffer over he 
May | 
living on the 
the 
hever 


‘You 
built 
ranch 


said 


been hurt enough just 


up the picture of 
main trouble 
had dry 
had 


either 


too much ‘Course 


this section two 


like 


just 


Was 
we 
that, 


‘It’s eve ryvthing 


vears running 
It it’s not 
he 


ind the 


KRnOW said 
Phe drought 


ind it’s me 


neighbors moving 
ind it’s evervthing 


way 
He vot his pipe ind felt for tobacco 
that wasnt there He sucked at his 
pipe a litthe and put it back in the 
pocket of his soft worn blue shirt He 
sighed expect I should have 
borrowed money at the bank and put 
in a windmill and lots of things to 
make life easier But it was lot of 
work getting this place paid off free 
and clear and | meant to keep it that 
way He rose see about 
borrowing enough for your. railroad 


ticket.” 


necessary,’” she said 


“That won't be 


“Mother me money last 
Christmas | never told you about. It 
was to use to come and see them then.”’ 


“T'll get the money for you,” Will 


sent some 


said. “You're my wife and [ can pay 
your way home if you want to go.” 
He took out his pipe again and felt 


instinctively in the pocket of his work 
vest hanging in the corner. He found 
tobacco so he sucked the pipe 
some more and “One 
thing I'm curious about, though, May 
You don’t have to answer if you don't 
want to.” 

She waited 

“You've stuck it out two years. 
want tell the real 
made up your mind this morning? 

Her mouth hardened as if trying to 


ne on 


put it away 


You 


to me reason you 


hold back something. She picked up 
the dishes and put them in the sink 
and stood looking into the mirror. 

“It’s just that enough is enough, 
Will.” 

He nodded “You been good to 
stand it this long,”’ he said. “It wasn't 
the way I planned it. None of it. Ul 
go to Rangely and get some money for 
you and a ticket back to Alton. You 
keep what your folks sent you You'll 
need 

He put on his wide-brimmed hat 
and started for the door 

She turned from the sink While 
vou’re gone I'll wash you some clean 
clothes so you'll have enough to cart 
vou for a while.” 

‘Tl be obliged Will said 

He went out and saddled the spare 
chestnut. On his way out of the ird 
he reined beside the kite hen door I'll 
leave the Winchester in the ornet! he 
called 

May stood in the doorway with he 
wet hands together, her eves question 
ing 

“There's not a chance, but since 
Buck Blackburn has been seen in the 
region, you might feel easier having 
the gun.” 

Continued on page 
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There's a Christie Biscuit for every taste 
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DRIVE AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE... 


Pog 
4 


eSoto now offers you one of the best-powered, best- 
performing cars on the road! It's the new DeSoto 
bireDome 8! 


his new DeSoto brings you a completely new V-8 
engine of a type that has won acclaim and set new 
performance and economy records in one short year . . 
ind it's the lowest-priced car with this brilliant 


new-design engine, 


But there’s more than a wonderful engine for you in 
this great new car. With this sensational FireDome 8 
engine and DeSoto’s famous ‘Tip-Toe” shift 


transmission, the new DeSoto combines long wheelbase, 

functional body de sign, co-ordinated springing and the 
mazing new Oritflow shock absorbers to create an 

entirely new automobile that “lets you drive as you 


wver drove before 


this new DeSoto has to be seen to be appreciated. But 


it must be driven to be believed. Plan to do both — soon! 


re n Canada hy Chrysler 


SPECT 


(CULAR NEW 


THIS IS THE “FIREDOME’ CHAMBER 


Here is the secret of FircDomes 


tremendous power and efficiency 
Nore the dome shape of the com 
bustion chamber. This design makes 


t possible tor the FireDome engine 
to convert fuel energy into driving 
power much more efficientiy 

every drop of fuel produces greater 


power There's less loss of heat 


energy through the surface of the 
mber shorter tlame travel tor 
yuicker more thor yh mbusti n 
B th S not ik The new Fire 
Vg LIVES re 
et \ eater 
my Of n. See r 
Dodge-DeS if f p 
s ab s NEW’ engine 


ASK YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER ABOUT THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
OF DESOTO POWER-STEERING, FLUID-TORQUE DRIVE, AND POWER BRAKES 
AVAILABLE IN PRODUCTION AT EXTRA COST 
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Contin. page 
He turned am rode to the bridge 
ind across it toward town There was 
no use causing May more pain than 
necessary If she wanted to go, she 


deserved it and he'd make it as easy 
is he could. It just hadn't been meant 
to work out, that was all 

He thought about the first time he 
had met her. fresh out of Normal 
School He'd vone to the cattle show 
with some prize stom k from the Pothook 
M ranch the other side of Rangely 
where he’d been top hand at the time 
May had come with her folks and she'd 


taker fancy lo the soft -nosed 
cham ! steer Will had liked to 
think it bad been him she'd taken the 
4 lo He had seen her several 


on. that trip and then on the 
neat he had asked her to marry him 
ind she had accepted 
Maybe,” he said aloud, painted 
things too pretty for her on the ranch 
telling her about (: e sunsets out here 
and how the coyote pups sound in the 
spring and t!e screech owl that used 
to purr ovtside my bedroom window 
in the j riper.” 
He rained his chestnut to the left 
f the trail and headed for a notch in 
long ridge where a little green 


s' owed. Giving his mind something 
to do as he rode might take his thoughts 
off his loss He inspected some half 
dead grass there for feed to keep his 
stock going a little longer then he 
headed for town along the back trail 
“And me tiling her the bull bats 
drumming in tl e evening was pretty 
He shook bis” head. “And May 
expecting some kind of animal drum 
ming like a grouse cock, ma‘ing pretty 


music, instead of a night hawk diving 
past your head, picking buys out of 
the air.” He almost laugl ed at the 
recollection ‘Poor little bunny 


squirrel. | oughtn’t to have talked her 
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No wonder they wouldnt? go to bed 


they re not our children 


into coming here in the first) place 

He rode into town the back way 
ind came down the street where there 
was a vacant house he might have got 
her so she could live in town He 
yvlanced at the place as he rode by it 
ind decided it wouldn't have done 
inyvway Outside the fact that she 
would be living in town where she'd 
see people, she wouldn't gain anything 
The four-room ranch house was better 
to live in than this shack in town 

He rode on to the bank 

Mark Dewey. the banker, sat study 
ing the human nature in Will's long 
face as he came through the wicket 

“I'd like to borrow a little money 
Mark,.”’ Will said, “if my note’s good 
for fifty dollars.’ 

Dewey nodded slowly You got no 
indebtedness against your place, have 
you, Will?” 

“Nothing's against it Will said 
I'm scared to put a mortgage on it 
I guess Worked too hard getting it 
paid for.” 


“Money spent in the right places 
sometimes helps to make more money 
Dewey said. 

“T expect Will said. He nodded 
it the note Mark Dewey was making 
out for him to sign “Wanted a litth 
money for May so she can isit her 
folks Jeen a long time 

Mark pushed the note toward him 
Will read and signed it. ‘There was no 
use telling the banker or anyboay that 
May wasn't coming back There was 
no use, really, admitting it even to 
himself. It would be easier on him it 
he tried to make himself believe she 
was just going fora visit 

He drew the fifty dollars at the 
window and walked out While he 
rode to the railroad station, he tried 
to think what he would do for company 
after May was gone He took par 
ticular pains to speak to a half-dozen 
citizens along the boardwalks He'd 
need friends to fill in the loneliness 
\t the little weathered station down 
by the sizzling tracks, the agent said 
‘Round trip ticket is cheaper and she’s 
got it when she’s ready to come back 
Will.” 

‘She’s not sure just when that'l! 
be.” Will said, and his stomach went 


sour at the words Vo make it more 


convincing, he said, iikely depen 
on her folks and such.” 

“Her ma or pa sick?” the agent 
isked 

“No, not exactly, | don't guess.” 

‘Hmm,” said the agent 

Will stopped for a visit with the 
loungers in front of the barber shop 
He went into the general store and 
bought some harness thread for sewing 
up the cantle leather of his old saddle 
that was coming loose 

Ed Priestley, the merchant, said, 
‘Seen anything of that Blackburn 
killer out around your place, Will?” 

“No.” Will said and thought about 
May alone there 

“He won't go far,” Priestley said 
“Jake ‘Titus found the sorrel horse 
Buck Blackburn had stole in Salado 
county up back of his place in the 
hills, wandering around on three legs 
That killin’ devil, Blackburn, didn't 
even have the goodness in him to 
shoot the horse after the leg broke.” 

“Likely afraid somebody'd hear the 
shot,’ Will said 

Jake Titus’ big spread extended 
almost up to Will Hadley’s ranch. Will 
tipped back his hat and mopped the 
sweat off his brow with his sleeve 


He went out and paused on the 


general store porch A crowd was 
growing in front of the sheriff's office 
in the courthouse square He heard 


the bellowing voice of Matt Kelso 
Sheriff of Rangely County 

“We'll corner him and_ kill that 
skunk if we have to burn the house 
down around him,”” Kelso shouted 

Will got on his horse and rode up 
toward the cottonwood grove that 
sheltered the courthouse the 
blazing sun. Lute Mabon broke from 
the crowd and came running toward 
him, his stubby legs beating the air. 

“Will,” he said, “I just come by 
Recollect me tellin’ you 
about they was lookin’ for Buck Black 


your place 


burn?” The strange little man was 
panting in his excitement, as if he had 
run all the way His eyes stood out 
of his bullet-shaped head and his wide 
mouth worked spasmodically. seen 
him directly after you'd got out of 
sight He come sneakin’ from the 
ilders back of your place and I seen 
him slip in the kitchen door and close 
it So | come down to tell the sheriff.’ 

Sheriff Kelso was on his horse, a big, 
noisy man with long arms. He waved 
one in the air and shouted, “Come on, 
boys. You're all deputized. Let’s go.” 

Will gigged his mount up beside the 
heriff He said We got to figure 
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jifferer Kels« My wife ll 
ay the house with Blackburn 
Wi “4 ibou t when we get 
there rve iid 
1} ed horses down 


LOW RIDGE gave them the first 

\ ov f the Hadley place a mile 
off | ‘ sheriff Kelso called his 
«into a clump of sickly 
eparate here I'll take you 

nd ul he iid, picking the men 
nd Will We ll rice round 
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him that you 


without 


SANFORLAN 


with nylon, 


fashion to outlast all others! 


half-hose. plain or 


Ares tl anklets, $3.75 


... famous for over 
two centuries... 


about to the dry creek bed in front of 
the The rest of you 
around the back so the place is sur 


house spread 


rounded Don't let Buck Blackburn 
know we're there until we get ready 
to open fire.’ 

“Sheriff,” Will said, “I can’t let you 
start shooting at my house while my 
wife's in there 

“I'm afraid, Will Kelso said, 
‘you've got nothing to say about it 
This is a matter of kill or get killed.” 

“T know Will said, “‘but 

They were riding off, keeping to 


cover The other section of the posse 


true 


was skirting out around to come 


behind the house through the alders 
He wondered just what had happened 
when Buck Blackburn entered 
house He wondered how May 
felt about it if she’d been scared 
what she had done 
“One thing, Sheriff,’’ Will said 
Blackburn comes out of the house, 
using May for a shield, don't 
till we get them parted.” 
Sheriff Kelso turned on him. ‘Will, 


[ got enough to worry about with my 


own men taking chances. I'll be 


easy as [| possibly can We got 


will appreciate! 


his 
had 


shoot 


some 


mighty good shots in this here posse.” 
“| know, but 
“You're unarmed, Will,’’ Kelso said. 
“You just keep down out of the way 
They left their horses in a juniper 
clump and walked, bent double, to the 
cottonwoods along the creek. 
“Maybe they ain’t in the house,” 
Lute said in his high, quick -paced voice. 


“Mavbe Buck Blackburn come and 
took her off with him.” 
“If Buck did stop there and you 


ain't made up the story,”’ Kelso said, 
“he likely only wanted something to 
He turned to Hadley “Will, 
any to tell if anything's 


eat.”’ 


you got Way 


wrong.” 
‘| don't 


think so.’ He was staring 


at the house. There was no sign of 
life except for the open lower sashes 
of the front windows May usually 


kept those open in the morning to let 
in the that was left from the 
night. ““No, ' don’t think anything 
He paused and tried to think what 
“Wait a shake. She said 
she was going to wash this morning 
If she did that, there'd be 
hanging on the line.” 

“Keep down, Sheriff Kelso 
said. “Something moved by the west 
window.” 


Will strained 


cool 


was wrong 
clothes 


bovs,.”’ 


his eyes He saw his 


wife’s face at the opening, then she 
drew back Suddenly she appeared 


‘It's May.” he said “Don't shoot 
Somebody's keeping her at that win 
dow. She's not the kind to be peeking 
from windows.” 

Will stood up suddenly. Before the 


sheriff or any of the others could pull 


him down, he stepped out into the 
open with his hands raised shoulder 
high ind began walking toward the 
house 


“Come back here.’ Kelso growled 

Will shook his head and kept going 
“I’m going to her.” 

There was no use trying to hide the 
fact that the sheriff and his posse were 
there now Kelso rose from cover and 
bellowed, “Hadley, 
Vil 

“Shoot and be damned,” Will called 
over his shoulder 
with my wife, I tell you.’ 

His boots had a steady solid rhythm. 


come hack here or 


going to be 


Once he’d broken into the open he 
never changed his pace He moved 
purposefully His eyes shifted from 


the windows to the door 

The door opened and he walked in 
and the door closed. May stood before 
him, white-faced but otherwise 
Still, there something 
She looked taller 


com 
posed Was 


strange about her 


“You shouldn't have come, Will.” 

couldn't leave you here tlone,”’ 
Will said. ‘‘Where is he?” 

Here,’ i voice said from the 
kitchen 

Will turned and looked into the 


i Colt. He recognized the 
outlaw from his dodger picture. He'd 
always had the idea that it would be a 
fearsome thing if he ever faced an 
outlaw killer this man looked 
normal. He had steady blue eves with 


muzzle of 


sun crinkles about them He had a 
short growth of unkept beard He 
half grinned at Hadley and said. ‘That 


took 


open, knowing | was here. 


i lot of guts to walk across the 
I can use 
you.” 
“TL was hoping you could,”’ Will said 
I came to make a swap for my wife.” 


“That's something different again, 
Slackburn said 
“Let her walk out the front door 


ilone and I'll stay if 
a shield.”’ 

Blackburn shook his head “Not 
while got two of you,’ he said. 


see, now I’m going out the back door 


you got to have 


between you, then they can’t get me 
from either side 
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“They'll get you front and rear,” 
Will said 

‘We'll be walking real close,” Black 
burn said “And we'll head for the 
barn and the corral. You got a horse 
out there I can ride.” 

“I’m asking you once more,’ Will 
said. ‘“‘Let my wife go and I'll do 
anything you want me to.” 

Blackburn hesitated, then he shook 
his head. “Let's try it my way right 
now.” He moved them ahead of him 
toward the kitchen door that faced the 
barn and corral. He had a gun in each 
hand now. 

They paused before him at the door. 
Will glanced at his wife. She moved 
strangely as if she were having trouble 
walking. 

Buck Blackburn slid ais gun-tilled 
hands under an arm of each, hugged 
them close to him, and kicked the 
kitchen door open. ‘‘Let’s be going.” 

Will thought of the sheriff and his 
men to the right. That was his side 
of the outlaw. He worried more about 
May’s side. She was smaller and they 
might try to shoot past her. 

Blackburn was strong and he moved 
them in a fast walk toward the corral. 
His voice grew tense. 

‘Doin’ just fine. Move faster.” 

He hurried them along. 

May suddenly crumpled and went 
down in a heap on the ground. The 
thought passed through Will’s slow 
mind that she had done a clever thing. 
By falling, she exposed Buck Black- 
burn’s left side to the men in the 
alders. 

Will dived for the earth, wrenching 
his arm free from B.ackburn. He lit 
on his right shoulder. 

He could look over and see May in 
a heap on the ground three feet away. 
He heard Buck Blackburn curse, then 
the guns began firing 

A volley of shots came from the dry 
creek bed and another from the posse 
men in the alders. 

Blackburn had started to run. He 
stumbled and pitched over on his face 
and lay still 

The possemen came out from both 
sides of the house. Sheriff Kelso 
turned Blackburn over with his boot. 

Will helped his wife up. Everybody 
stared at the corpse. 

The sheriff said, *‘Let’s get him over 
a horse and start him for town. Here’s 
one we won't have to try.” 

The possemen stood around, em- 
barrassed, and looked at May Hadley 
and her husband as if they thought 
they should make some apology. 

Will took his wife back into the 
house and the posse rode away. 


N THE KITCHEN Will breathed 

deeply He looked at the pot of 
coffee and felt the heat from the stove 
where May had cooked a meal for 
Blackburn. 

“Would you like a cup of coffee? 
she asked. 

“I'd like something,’’ he said. 
“Coffee’d be fine.” 

She poured two cups and they sat 
down at the kitchen tab e. 

“IT got to hand it to you,’’ Will said. 
“That was a clever trick, pretending 
to faint walking to the corral.” 


” 


“| wasn't pretending,” she said. 
“When he came in and wanted some- 
thing to eat, I was practicing in the 
high-heeled shoes | was married in, to 
see if | could wear them on the trip. 
I fell down.” 

“Anyway, it worked dandy,” he said. 
He sighed. “I got some money on a 
note at the bank and brought you your 
ticket to Alton. There was some money 
left. You'll want some new clothes, 
maybe, and shoes you can walk in.” 

She looked at the ticket and money 
lying between them on the table 
Slowly, she shook her head, then 
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reaching out, she pushed it back ‘| 
now, Will Not 
you came to me. Even 
if | go crazy here, | couldn't leave.”’ 
“Well,” Will said, “I think you were 
Chis’d be a hard place to bring 
up a baby, if things didn’t get better.’ 
“How did you 


sort of figured 
made up your 
mind to leave about now.” 

“T couldn't think of bringing some 
one into this world to be as lonely as 
“But then I'd 
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be more lonely for you, Will, if | went That's nother thing | forget 1 iq 
back home.” mention Will said They say if : 
“It n not be so lonely here "Will rained hard up the Escalonte ind we 
ilwayvs get their weather down here ‘ 
later on 
Ohutsict there wa 
What was that 
shop He can't see how this drv spell sounded like thund 
kn can last many more summers Will got up a : 
May said doorw i\ 
“I thought you'd be glad to hear Cat's what it w oa 
ibout them,”* Will said May came and 
May turned her attention to the the doorway and he 
open window She said, Isn't it thout her shoulder 
It began to rain 
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STORAGE BIN | 
for fruits and vegetables 


BUILD 3 INCHES FROM 
WALL. UPRIGHTS 
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SLAT BOTTOMS TO THE 
TRAYS ARE BEST ONE 


INCH APART FOR AIR. 


THAT CAN BE 
MOVED TO 
ANY DESIRED 
LOCATION. 
UPPER PORTION 
» MAY BE MADE 
OF GLASS 


FASTENED INTO 
GROOVES OR 
STRIPS OF 
MOULDING. 


PIECES OF STOVE 
PIPE ON END ANO 
FASTENED TO WALL 
WITH HEAVY GAUGE 
WIRE OR BAND OF 
TIN. PAINT AS 
DESIRED, 


WINDOW GARDEN- 


FOR DWELLERS IN 
APARTMENTS OR SINGLE 
ROOMS. FEW SMALL 
CEDARS LIFTED WITH 
ROOTS UNDISTURBED 
AND WELL COVERED WITH 
SoiIL-OR-TRY SPRAYS 
OF CEDAR IMBEDDED 

IN THE SOIL-OF VARIOUS 
HEIGHTS, PLACED CLOSE 
TOGETHER FOR HEAVY 


A THE DOORWAY 
car Le cheerful 


HALF AN APPLE BARREL, 
OLD WOODEN PAIL OR A KEG, 
WILL PROVE SUITABLE FOR, 
A SMALL EVERGREEN TAKEN 
FROM THE ROADSIDE. 


BEDROOM 
SCREEN- 
FROM %e PLYWOOD. 


HEIGHT 64". 
PANELS WIDE. 


for stakes - stove-pipes 


the wall with heavy wire. 


STRIPS OF Ye" 
MOULDING FOR TRIM, 


STRONG HINGES, 


fastened to 


Instead of the old type bin in the 
corner of the cellar, a farmer friend 
has built an airy one for better results. 
With the framework about three 
inches out from the wall, it was firmly 
constructed with sliding shelves or 
trays for fruits, bulbs and vegetables. 
Plenty of air worked up through the 
trays as each had a slat bottom. Over 
in the corner I spied a storage space 


A naturalist neighbour has built a 
bird feeding station from an old piano 
seat (an old coffee table would serve 
as well) with an open box, made of 
glass to permit an all-round view of 
the birds. He keeps the closed end to 
the wind to prevent the feed from 
blowing away. 

I always feel a doorway should say 
“welcome”. Such an impression is 
given through the winter by placing 
evergreens in tubs at each side of the 
entrance. Why not carry the idea a 
step farther and plant small spruce or 
cedars in the window box? Even 
sprays of cedar firmly embedded in 
the so'l will serve the purpose. 


You'll find many other interesting 
and helpful suggestions like these 
in the booklet fround the Home 
igain”’. Write for your copy to 
Tom Gard, ¢ 0 Molson’s (Ontario) 
Limited, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide St. 
Station, Toronto 
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Hindmarsh of the Star 


/ from page 17 


Continue 


Montreal it was printed and Roy 
(jreenaway of the Star hired a taxi to 
‘rive the three hundred and tifty miles 

Poronto The taxi drove it Sixty 
miles an hour through a raging blizzard 
At one point the steering wheel came 
off. Greenaway and the driver rammed 
f on At) another point it hit an 
“We're from the Star,”’ 


‘It’s all right,”’ said 


car 
ried Greenaway 
the other driver, “Im a friend of Mr 
Atkinson ‘the Star publisher .”’ Shortly 
before 11 a.m. the pictures arrived at 
the Star. They appeared on the pape r’s 
front page that day giving it a twenty 
four-hour beat on every paper in the 
world 

Hindmarsh’'s news imagination often 
nudges the bizarre In July 1926 
fifteen youths were plunged into Bal 
sam Lake, northern Ontario, when 
canoe capsized Eleven 
Hindmarsh’s reaction was 


their war 
drowned 
immediate. “Reconstruct the tragedy 
he said to the first reporter back from 
the scene. Dutifully, thirteen reporters 
went out, hired a war canoe, paddled 
it into Lake Ontario, capsized it: and 
plunged into the icy waters while 
photographers snapped the scene 
**News,”’ Hindmarsh has said, the 
greatest gamble in the world.” Once 
he sent Gregory Clark and photog 
rapher Norm James to B. C. with 


UNEMBROIDERED TRUTH 


No HIS nor HERS 
Do we behold; 
And yet, these facts 
are plainly told — 
One towel's arranged, 
The other's rolled 


—lLeonard K. Schiff 


orders to get a story any story. ‘They 
ran into a major air crash and came 
up with exclusive interviews with the 
survivors. He has never had much 
sense of geography. One reporter 
remembers being in New Orleans on 
i story. He got a call from the Star 
‘Hop up to Chicago.” In vain he 
protested it would be cheaper and 
swifter to send a man from the office 

Many of the Star’s great stories have 
been the result of Hindmarsh’s ana 
lvtical mind. Once he sent a reporter 
to cover the murder of three little boys 
who had been shot in their sleep by 
their twelve-year-old sister He was 
not satisfied with the reporter's story 


‘There’s something behind this,”” he 
said Further digging revealed the 
child had been fascinated by her father 


shooting pigs through the eyes. She 
had re-enacted the scene in her sleep 
It was another Star scoop 
Hindmarsh’s “‘hunger to know what 
is happening,” as one of his reporters 
calls it, his “‘childlike wonderment in 
he little things’ is reflected in the 
wavily scrawled suggestions on Star 
illey proofs, which he reads carefully 
His attention to small detail has always 
been a source of wonder He gives 
his men explicit instruc-ions on what 
to do, where to go, what questions to 
isk. During the kidnapping of brewer 
John Labatt, when Toronto was being 
combed for suspects, one Star man was 
issigned simply to stand across from 
the Royal York hotel until 4 a.m. and 
note whether anyone who looked like 
a gangster walked in the side door 
Hindmarsh has always felt that a 


picture is worth ten thousand words 
Re porters ransack the homes of he 
slain to get photos of the vietim. One 
Star re porter was told by the widow 
of a man im} iled on a picket fence 
that there was only one available ph 

of the victim showing him as a child 
“It’s all right said the reporter chee! 
fully, “‘we ll paint mustache on 


Hindmarsh is so insistent on 


black-and-white contrast his pic 


tures that phot ry iphe rs Nave irried 
rolled-up bed sheets with them to get 
the stark simple backgrounds he likes 
He also insists that the faces of the 


\ Star phot ovr iphe 


photo of 


subjects show 
once took i touching 
returned soldier 


the bosom of his two little girls It 


his face buried in 
won prizes but the Star wouldn't use 
it vou couldn't see any faces 

Hindmarsh chooses pictures with the 
speed of light from the stacks set 
before him. He chooses the sugary Star 
Weekly cover paintings in similar fash 
ion One reporter once brought him 
painting as a Christmas present 
Hindmarsh thought it was for the 
Weekly “Take it away!” he rumbled 
after a swift glance 

At one point the Weekly decided to 
run reproductions in color of famous 


paintings. Hindmarsh selected a man 


to choose them “But Mr. Hind 
marsh,” the reporter protested 
know absolutely nothing about art. 
“Fine.” said Hindmarsh 
‘But there’s something else,’ the 


reporter added ‘I'm color blind 


Excellent’ boomed Hindmarsh 

You're the man.”’ 

This contempt for the public was 
ipparent in another Hindmarsh inno 
vation” the symposium Reporters 
would select dozens of names at random 
from the phone book and ask such 
questions as “Do men make more fuss 
over pain than women?” The paper 
found this a useful tool in editorial 
campaigns. “Hindmarsh trained us to 
ring up people and get them to say 
Yes, you are quite right.” one former 
symposium expert recalls. Last sum 
mer the Star attacked the Toronto City 
Council through the symposium tech 
nique One man told a reporter he 
thought the council was inept. “That's 
the exact word Mr. Hindmarsh wants 
us to use,”” said the re porter gleefully 

Hindmarsh’s disdain for the public 
has been matched by a cavalier attitude 
toward the great by-line writers who 
once worked for him He was once 
isked why men like Ernest Heming 
way. Morley Callaghan, Pierre Van 
Paassen, Gordon Sinclair 
Clark, Jimmy Frise and Matthew Hal 
ton had all left his employ “They 
all got too big for their breeches 


(jregory 


Hindmarsh said 

Two of the greatest legends sur 
rounding Hindmarsh concern the de 
partures of Hemingway and Van Paas 
sen. Hemingway worked for the Star 
between 1920 and 1923 and there are 
several versions of the reasons for his 
departure 

The Gordon Sinclair, or popular 
version is that Hemingway, after re 
turning from Spain, was assigned to 
write a promotion story on a white 
peacock and refused in a spectacular 
resignation which, when pasted to 
gether sheet by sheet and hung on 
the notice board, measured five feet in 
length 

The J. Herbert Cranston, or author 
ized, version differs. Cranston, a former 
Star Weekly editor who knew Heming 
way well, says that Hemingway had 
received some documents from = an 
Italian diplomat he was interviewing 
which he promised faithfully to return 
When he found that Hindmarsh had 
flung the papers in the wastebasket he 
quit 

The Hindmarsh version is that Hem 
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ingway was sent to northern Ontario 
to cover a labor dispute His dispatches 
so favored the strikers that Hindmarsh 
wired him to start reporting the news 
Hemingway returned in high dudgeon 
stormed into Hindmarsh’s office, gave 
him a half-hour tongue-lashing, and 
then quit 

There is probably some truth in all 
three versions. Hemingway seems to 
have quit over a variety of thing He 
did post a long critique of the Star 
on the notice board and he cert tinly 
hated Hindmarsh. *‘Working for hin 
was like being in the Prussian army 
under a rather poor general,” he once 
said At one time he planned to write 
a novel about Hindmarsh called The 
Son-In-Law (Hindmarsh had married 
the daughter of Star owner Joseph 
Atkinson Years after he quit the 
Star he wrote the struggling Newspaper 


CGiuild announcing that he was enclosing 
a cheque for $100 “to beat Hind 
marsh.” There followed four pages 
or so of comment and then a final 
sentence “On second thought I’m 
making it $200.” 

The popular legend about Van Paas 
sen is that Hindmarsh, on being told 
by two Catholic priests that the cor 
respondent was covering the Spanish 
war from a Paris apartment, secretly 
got on a boat, went to Paris, walked 
in on Van Paassen, said two words 
“You're fired’, got back on the boat 
and came home Actually, though 
Hindmarsh did go secretly to Paris he 
didn’t see Van Paassen. On his return 
he fired him by letter, giving no reason, 
but enclosing a cheque for one thou 
sand dollars. Van Paassen’s dispatches 
which had been markedly anticlerical 
disappeared from the Star. Van Paas 
sen still regards the whole affair with 
bewilderment. Star men, he says, kept 
popping up wherever he went while he 
was in the paper’s employ, apparently 
checking up on him. Once he came 
out of Ethiopia and was accosted by 
a missionary who said: “I’m a friend 
of H. C. Hindmarsh. Have you rea 
been in Ethiopia?” 

When Hindmarsh considered that 
one of his “prima as he 
called them, had grown too big’ for 
his breeches he brought him down a 
peg. Footloose Gordon Sinclair, back 
from a world tour, found himself writ 
ing obits Hemingway, back from 
Spain, Greece and ‘Turkey, was hauled 
out of bed at 4.30 a.m. to cover minor 
fires When the late and great Fred 
Griffin, a fiery Irishman, grew tem 
peramental, Hindmarsh chopped his 
salary 

“Hindmarsh is always sympathetic 
to someone in trouble,’’ Sinclair said 
the other day, “but he doesn’t respect 
strength.” 

A shy vouth, who became a big man 
physically and financially, Hindmarsh 
has a gruffly paternal attitude to the 
men whe work for him lo the weak 
ones he is like a father, half indulgent 
half stern There are numerous in 
stances of Star reporters whom Hind 
marsh has bailed out of debt It is 
his custom to have all the man’s bills 
brought to him. He totals them care 
fully, checks to make sure there are 
no more, then signs a cheque for the 
entire sum. His only stipulation is that 
the man involved keep quiet about it 
Hindmarsh has sent sickly wives of 
staffers to Arizona and paid for their 
children’s operations One woman 
prays fer him every night because he 
saved her husband from alcoholism and 
took him back on the paper 

But he insists on doing things his 
way When Star men get sick they 
often. find Hindmarsh selecting the 
doctor and prescribing the treatment. 
Once he called in Morley Callaghan 
ind told him in a fatherly way that 
he had been smoking too much and 
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staying up late at nights. “‘But you're 
wrong, Mr. Hindmarsh!” said Ca 
laghan emphatically. “You're fired! 
rumbled Hindmarsh, who doesn't lik: 
to be told he’s wrong. Callaghan wa 
fired five times from the Star but never 
ictually stopped work “The troubl 
with you Mr. Callaghan.”’ Hindmars} 
said to him once, “is you've never beer 
broken to harness.” 

When Matthew Halton wanted to 
write a book, Hindmarsh, who felt that 

man’s every waking moment should 
be devoted to the Star, refused him 
permission Halton indicated he would 
anyhow and was fired Then Hind 
marsh made him a present of $10,000 
and agreed to buy an article a week 
from him at asum that exactly equalled 
huis staff salary 

It was precisely this dominant atti 
tude that made the Star the dominant 
paper in the news field. Hindmarsl 
has never allowed anyone man. 
newspaper to get the better of him 
When George McCullagh bought the 
Telegram and announced he would 
“push that Communistic rag (the Star 
off its pedestal,”’ the Telegram began 
to beat the drums for a serialization 
of Dickens’ Life of Christ, an old 
circulation getter that the Star itself 
had published decades before. Hind 
marsh promptly called in a reporter 
“Get me a life of Christ by 5 p.m.,’ 
he said in the same slow voice in which 
he had once told a city editor to “get 
me an elephant.” The reporter got 
a life of Christ and the Star got it into 
print a full day before its rival. Since 
then its circulation has risen steadily 
The Telegram’s hasn't budged 

The sharp edges of Hindmarsh’s 
many-sided personality have left their 
mark on everything with which he 
comes into contact The desire to 
dominate, the almost fanatic attention 
to detail, the insatiable and childlike 
curiosity have all had their effect on 
his family, his private life, the peopl 
who work for him, the political party 
he supports, the church he goes to and 
the town in which he lives 

It is impossible to divorce his private 
existence from his newspaper for the 
two are impossibly tangled. He lives 
at Oakville, some thirty miles along 
the lake from Toronto, and Qak ville to 
the Star 
town in) Canada It ehronicles the 
towns events in minute detail. When 
British American Oil began building 
a refinery near the Hindmarsh home, 


s the most important small 


Star reporters combed the area gather 
ing critical Opinions charging that it 
would pollute the beaches 


No Teletypes on the Tees 


Hindmarsh is a member of St. John’s 
United Church, Oakville. Once when 
the church was looking for a new minis 
ter, teams of Star reporters combed the 
province for i likely candidate Phe 
teams were usually three strong i 
reporter his wife and a= shorthand 
man Che shorthand man took down 
the minister’s sermon verbatim The 
reporter wrote a memo on his appear 
ince and popularity The renorter’s 
Wife wrote a memo on the minister’s 
wife From this, the new man was 
chosen 

When Hindmarsh became president 
of the Oakville Golf Club, he called 
in some of his executive staff and urged 


that they take things easier. “‘Get out 
in the fresh air Play golf!’ said 
Hindmarsh They dutifully swelled 


the membership of the Oakville Club 
One or two actually attempted to play 
golf. In their absence a big story broke 
\ memo from Hindmarsh told them to 
stay at their posts from then on 

Many old-time reporters have memo 
mes of curious assignments involving 
homework problems for Hindmarsh’s 
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“Yes, dear, that's what | did say. | just hit a boat 


four children. One man had to comb 
through all English exam papers of the 
Oakville high school for a decade and 
find out what six essay topics were 
assigned most frequently. He then had 
to prepare essays on all topics, written 
in the stvle of a teen-age girl ‘These 
were for the “guidance” of one. of 
Hindmarsh’s daughters who was hav 
ing trouble with the subject Hind 
marsh went over this homework as 
carefully as he did Star galley proofs 
Sometimes he would call in a second 
reporter and ask for a rewrite 

He is nothing if not meticulous. One 
reporter was called in to select a hired 


man for the Hindmarsh home He 
interviewed sixty-three prospects be 
fore he got the right one Once, 


planning a vacation to the Bahamas, 
Hindmarsh had a reporter check the 
average temperatures there for a week 
One evening Hindmarsh visited the 
new home of his son-in-law Ab Fallon 
He discovered one of the bookcases 
only partially full. He produced a tape 
and measured the gap Next dav he 
sent down to the Star library for four 
feet eight inches of books 

He takes a microscopic interest) in 
the details ot his reporters’ pris ite 
lives. One reporter sent him a memo 
announcing he was to be married. He 
got back four closely typed pages from 
Hindmarsh giving detailed advice on 
how to start a home: the exact brand 


of refrigerator to buy, the kind of 


heater to install, and the section of the 
city in which to settle 

“He warms his hands over the fires 
of other people’s lives.” a former em 
ployee has said of him “He lives 
vicariously in the lives of his reporters,” 
another comments. Certainly, Hind 
marsh who sends people to the ends 
of the earth, seldom stirs from. the 
steady day-to-day routine that takes 
him from home to office and back 
again. Such is his isolation from the 
world and the men around him that 
few know his history or background 


Perhaps this is purposeful. One re 
porter was so terrified of Hindmarsh 
he was physically unable to speak to 
him Then one day he was. told 
Hindmarsh’s nickname at school had 
been Dogmeat This regained him his 
Voice 


Hindmarsh is a big man who weighs 
-20 pounds stands 6 feet 3 inches and 
walks without swinging his arms. Many 
of his staff believe he is German in 
background, perhaps because he looks 
like Pismarck without the mustache 


Other re certain that he was a 
foun ‘ing or stepehild Neither 
belie true te was born of Canadian 


parents in Missouri, the son of Harry 
Frank Hindmarsh, a telegrapher. His 


father's people came from Margate 
England His mother’s family. the 
Comforts, were from New England 

The father impulse is strong within 
him possibly because he never knew 
his own father. Hindmarsh keeps his 
own family closely around him on his 
twenty-two-acre estate. One son and 
two sons-in-law work at the Star and 
live nearby him along with twelve of 
his fourteen grandchildren Only his 
eldest boy John rebelled, quit the 
newspaper and went off farming by 
himself. It was a blow to his father 

Hindmarsh’'s own father died young 
of tuberculosis. All his life Hindmarsh 
who was only two at the time, has lived 
in the shadow of this He has a fear 
of chest colds and will go home at once 
at the sign of a sore throat Che Star 
has long advocated compulsory X-ray 
examinations for TB. Hindmarsh has 
a hypochondriac’s interest in doctors 
ind diagnosis New medical disco, 
eries fascinate him and the Star covers 
them with gusto It got the first 
newspaper story on Banting’s discovery 
of insulin Hindmarsh always asks 
to see the complete reports of medical 
conventions and he sends men about 
the country on the hunt for new mirack 
cures He is as careful about the 
ailments of his staff as he is about his 
own weight and diet. He once ordered 
a rotund reporter to lose weight, and 
to make sure had him weighed daily 
on the scales in the circulation depart 
ment 

Hindmarsh’s mother was a strong 
willed woman with a fierce, possessive 
love for her boy After her husband's 
death she moved back to her former 
home of St. Thomas, Ont... where her 
father Hiram Comfort, a woolen mer 
chant, was the richest man in town 
She inherited his wealth and used some 
of it to indulge her son His was the 
finest cornet in the collegiate cadet 
band Years later when Hindmarsh 
moved to Toronto she moved with 
him She couldn't bear to see him 
marry When his betrothal was an 
nounced she conscientiously redeco 
rated the house for his bride he 
night before the wedding she fled to 
California 

In her later years she unaccountably 
took to drink ind this too had its 
effect on her son Around the Star 
there is a saving that if you take one 
drink you're fired: if you're a hopeless 


alcoholic your jdb is secure All his 
life Hindmarsh has tried to save his 
men from drink Homewood Sani 


tarium in Guelph and Shadowbrook in 
Poronto have been called Star Annexes 


\t present t ‘ Sstar reporters ire 


taking daily \ntabuse treatments 

Hindmarsh himself has had on one 
9 
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heavenly to taste! 
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Luscious Aylmer Peaches 
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... ripened in the sun 


finest tree-ripened 


peaches you ever Saw are 
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drink in his life: once when he caught 
cold he took desperate measures and 
accepted a glass of whisky. 

In St. Thomas, Hindmarsh, living 
alone with his mother, grew up a shy 
and somewhat lonely boy Some of 
the shyness is still in him and partially 
explains his remoteness from others. 
He was fond of cats, dogs, and music 
and played the violin, bugle and cornet. 
He was taunted for playing with girls 
and this his pride could not stand. He 
lay in wait for one girl and gave her 
a thrashing. He still loves music and 
recently instituted the Star hour of 
recorded music which runs 365 days 
a yvear on a ‘Toronto Hind 
personally himself, 
mainly from he remembers as 
a boy. The program is rehearsed and 
played daily into his office loudspeaker 

At the University of 
became a leading figure on the campus 


station 
marsh selects it 


pleces 


Toronto he 


In his sophomore year, the third-year 
students warred with his class. Hind 
marsh refused to let them get the better 
of him and led his fellow students in 
an attack on the third-years, trapping 
them in a ravine, daubing them with 
ink and shoe polish and shaving their 


heads. He and Norman Lambert, now 
“a senator, were suspended for two 
weeks as a result. Later he organized 


resistance to fraternities and managed 
to vote all fraternity men out of office. 
He became a successful debater, presi- 
dent of the History Club, vice-presi 
dent of his member of the 
Literary and Scientific Executive and 
editor of the Varsity Some of his 
classmates were later to provide grist 


class, a 


for the Star mill. Two were hanged 
for murder, one killed himself, one 
absconded with a client’s funds and 
one, Vincent Massey, became Gover 


nor-General 

The quotation underneath his pic 
ture in the University yearbook would 
baffle many a Star today 
“For this,” “was the gentlest 
man and the meekest that ever sat in 
hall among ladies.’ 


reporter 
it read 


Hindmarsh had taken a year out to 
the Detroit News. His first 
assignment was an interview with a 
gypsy king The talk 
until Hindmarsh paid his daughter 
a quarter Since then he 
hesit ited to spend money to get exclu 
He transformed the Var 
literary weekly to a daily 
paper complete with big pictures on 
the front page in which can dimly be 
recognized the techniques he was later 
to perfect The power of the Press 
fascinated him “Be he a_ veritable 
pygmy,” he wrote, “the newspaperman 


work on 
king wouldn't 


has never 
sive stories 


from a 


Silty 


may quiz the grandest minion of the 
law with impunity. Mention the 
and this 


dweller on 
as other men are.”’ 


word ‘reporter’ 
Olympus becomes 

On graduation he went to work for 
the Globe Once 
reporter balked at covering a hanging 
Hindmarsh On the gal 
the two 
murders dropped 


when a. sensitive 
volunteered 
confessed to 
more After he 
Hindmarsh leaned over the trap and 
watched fascinated as his and 
twitched their last Then he 
rushed below to watch the body cut 


lows prisone! 


toes 
fingers 
down. His report was so enthusiastic 
that Toronto reporters have ever since 
been barred from covering hangings 


Hindmarsh joined the Star in De 
cember 1911 Two vears later at 
twenty-six, he was city editor. In 1915 
Joe Atkinson, disturbed at the young 


men flocking about his daughter Ruth 
remarked that ““Next Sunday Ull bring 
i man out The man was 
Hindmarsh. Ruth rebuffed him at first 
she felt her father was thrusting him 
But Hindmarsh 

Eventually 
ried and have had a close and happy 
married life. Atkinson told Hindmarsh 


i real 


at her courted her 


irdently they were mar 
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want 


he didn’t 
Then he 
Hindmarsh stayed 
For more than thirty years he was 
literally at Atkinson’s beck and call. 


to find another job: 
a son-in-law on the Star. 
changed his mind. 
on. 


The gentlest man and the meekest 
was now having the iron boiled into 
his soul by John R. Bone, the Star’s 
scholarly looking but tough managing 
editor. Bone looked like an elderly 
Arrow collar man with his pince-nez 
and slicked-down hair but his appear- 
ance belied him. The picture that 
dominated the wall of his office was 
anything but scholarly: a huge copy 
of a New York tabloid’s famous 
photo of Ruth Snyder dying in the 
electric chair. He rode Hindmarsh 
hard. When he died, in 1928, the new 
managing editor’s character was cast 
in a permanent mold. 

He was now, to all intents and 
purposes, the dominant personality on 
the dominant newspaper in Canada. 
But there was one man he could never 
dominate and that was his father-in 
law. Atkinson was always as close as 
the buzzer on Hindmarsh’s desk and 
before the shrill, carping tones of the 
publisher, the big man was submissive. 
He complied promptly with Atkinson’s 
demands which often meant stopping 
the But he accepted his 
rebukes with the same impassive spirit 
which has characterized his career, 
Sometimes, after berating an underling, 
he would remark, in his slow way: 
“Well, he’s had his for today: we all 
get our share of that.” In the hours 
off the paper he had little social life. 
He didn't like the embarrassment of 
Atkinson tracing him down for an 
impromptu conference 
might be 


presses 


where ver he 


Gingerale for the Chest 


Phe 


and his father-in-law was ove 


greatest division between him 
money 
Hindmarsh, brought up in comparative 
luxury, was a spender. Atkinson, who 
went to work for a living at fourteen, 
was asaver. When Hindmarsh plunged 
Atkinson made him 


month. ‘To do so he had 


on a big. story 


recoup next 


to fire men and cut salaries. A proud 
man, he took the brunt on his own 
shoulders “If you have something 
unpleasant to do, do it at once,” he 
has said In 1930 he gave thirteen 
men their notice on Christmas Eve. It 


Each 
y uletide i group of ex employees would 
send him a Merry Christmas telegram, 
collect 

But a came in 
Unknown to Hindmarsh, the 
great writer and artist team of Gregory 
Clark and Jim Frise had decided to 
go to work for the Montreal Standard 
Their and familiar 
to millions through their Greg-and-Jim 
feature in the Weekly Their whole 
lives had been bound up with the paper 

On the train back from Montreal one 
October evening 


was to plague him for years 


vreater blow 1948 


Star's 


names faces were 


the two old retainers 


sat glumly The die had been cast: 
they were leaving the old sheet. Finally 
Frise broke the silence “Greg,”" he 
said, “somebody has got to tell Hind 
marsh.” 

SUpPpose so,” said Clark 

After another silence, Frise spoke 
again. ‘‘Would you tell him, Greg?” 
he asked 

“Okay, Jim,”’ said Clark 

More gloomy silence. Finally Frise 
spoke ‘Greg?”’ 

“Yes, 

“Tell him on Christmas Eve 


Poday, the buzzer no longer sounds 


in Hindmarsh’s office. Last winter he 
stunned the organizers of a Com- 
munity Chest cocktail party for the 


Press by accepting an invitation which 


for years he had ignored. He and his 
Continued on {? 


page 
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To get there in comfort... © "To get there safely... 


Parade to the post, King’s Plote, Toronto 


If You're in Toronto, Ontario, for the 2ith of May. vou may want to see the Perhaps your trip takes you along the famo fh} Jasy } \ 
oldest, continuously run racing classic on the continent. No matter what roads where you'll see Mt. Fisenhower. B ‘ atter rave ‘ 

you travel to get to Toronto, note the smooth, comfortable ride your Goodyear your car is equipped with Gov car Super-4 ‘ Good lire 
Super-Cushions give you. It’s the extra flexibility in Goodyear sidewalls that 4 satety margin of a thicker tread a 


absorbs the bu: Ips and Shocks Of rougher roads. 


To get more mileage . . <a> 


ee 


Deluxe Super-Cushion 
(Ask your Goodyear Dealer about the 
low-priced Marathon Super-Cushion) 


Dominion Squere, Montre Quebec 
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leading into Montreal, but no matter uhere you go buy more Goodyear Super-Cushior an any other The Safest Tire | \ch 
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No...The Bible Is NO 
Our Sole Guide! 


penuine love and re- 
ect for the. Bible. It could not be 
otherwise, for the Catholic Church ts 


the Morher of the Bible 


Bur we do nor agree with the modern 

eory that the Bible is the one and only 
rce of religious trut 

| Gospel of St. John, for example 

ere are many other things 

{ re written 

DOOK And Se. Paul said Stand 

nd e traditions which you 


ecurned, whether by word or by 

episcle II. Thess. 11, 14) 

( he with the coming 
f CI the wi iv of the 
Bible And Christ had « blished His 
( vhi St. Paul called “the 
mainstay of the truth long 
be ( ot the books of the New 
le ment had been written. The Savior 
{id not command us to read anything, 


but He did command us to hear His 


[his does not mean, of course, that 


e Bible is net extremely valuable. It 


loes mean, though, that the Bible is 

not ad was not intended to be... 

le source of Christian reaching 

nd belet. The Church had existed 

QO years, in fact, before the theory 

“ inced that the Bible should be 
he guide to Christian believers 


Early century Christians never saw 
omplete Bible. It was 400 years 
after Christ died before the books of 


the Bible were assembled into their 


SUPREME 


present form. And it was 1400 years 
before printing was invented and the 
mass distribution of the Scriptures be- 
came possible. If Christ had intended 
the Bible to be the sole guide to His 
teaching, would He have allowed this 
delay — permitting millions of people 


to die in ignorance of the printed Word? 


The answer is, of course, that Christ 
established His Church to carry on His 
mission and spread His teaching. And 
while the Bible is the inspired Word 
of God, there are certain truths taught 


and exemplified by Christ which it does 


not record... which will be found in 
the life, practice and teaching of Christ's 
Church 


days of the Apostles and ante-dating 


traditions dating back to the 


the printing of the Bible. 


If you have a genuine 
love for the Bible, you 


: should learn all you 
can about it and how it must be understood 
in relation to the teachings of the Church. 
These and many other interesting facts are 
discussed in a pamphlet which we will send 
free upon your request. Write today — ask for 
Pamphlet No. MM-32. 
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Continued from page 40 
wife arrived and drank gingerale. He 
has taken to appearing at other func- 
tions as well. But he turned down, 
rather wistfully, a testimonial dinner 
which a group of ex-staffers wanted to 
give him. 

His staff, organized by the News 
paper Guild immediately after Atkin 
son’s death, is now the best paid in 
Canada. Experienced reporters get 
upwards of $100 for a 37'!4 hour week, 
plus overtime. “‘It’s the best thing that 
ever happened to the Star,’’ Hindmarsh 
Says today 

The raffish crew who passed by the 
score through the-Star’s office has been 
replaced by serious young men in 
double-breasted suits and horn-rimmed 
Hindmarsh believes” in 
hiring only university men, preferably 
editors of the Varsity or graduates of 
journalism faculties. ‘“The cult of the 
prima donna is dead,” he says 

He still occupies the same office, just 
off the editorial rooms. Like his 
character it is a strange blend of the 
Spartan and the sentimental. The walls 
are bare of pictures except for one of 
his old friend Senator Lambert and one 
of the Star building. The office is 
furnished with the original chairs and 
chandelier that Joseph Atkinson started 
his career with. On his desk with a 
clock, two statuettes of dogs and a 
humidor for the Bachelor cigars he 
constantly smokes, is inkstand 
made from the original stone that 
went into the Star building In it 
is a huge pen, a foot long, which holds 
an entire bottle of ink and has awed 
Star reporters for more than forty 
vears. It was given him by his mother 
when he first became city editor 

In this redeubt he spends th» greater 
part of his waking day. “‘He only feels 
secure in his office,” an acquaintance 
says. He arrives at nine and begins 
sending out the memos with the huge 
interlocking initials “HCH” which are 
looked on as law at the Star. He reads 
everything that goes into the paper 
Nothing is purchased for the Star 
Weekly, no picture chosen without his 
okay. Indeed the Weekly has no editor 
in chief other than Hindmarsh He 
even chooses the sweaters sent out to 
poor children by the Star Santa Claus 
Fund. Social workers have occasion 
ally differed with him on this score but, 
as always, the big man is adamant 
During the recent Royal Tour he was 
down at the office by 5 or 6 a.m. to 
choose the day’s pictures and put them 
on the engraver’s enlarger himself 


spectacles. 


Harry's Just Wild About It 


And yet he still does not exercise 
supreme control over the paper that 
has been his life. The ghost of Atkinson 
still haunts the Star Hindmarsh is 
president of the Star publishing com 
“supervising the 
carrying out” of the decisions of the 
board of five directors that Atkinson's 
will set up to govern the paper. Hind- 
marsh is one director. The others 
are Frederick Tait, business manager, 
Alex Stark, Star lawyer, young Joe 
Atkinson and Ruth Atkinson Hind- 
marsh. All but Mrs. Hindmarsh, who 
serves without fee, draw an annual 


pany charged with 


twenty-five thousand dollars in salary. 

The Star itself is owned by the 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation which 
to date has distributed $336,867 to 
some forty-two worthy causes, mainly 
research foundations, universities and 
hospitals. Atkinson conceived the idea 
in 1927 after Hindmarsh asked him not 
to leave his money to the Hindmarsh 
youngsters for fear it might spoil them 
The foundation was set up in 1942, 
but didn’t operate extensively until 
Atkinson died 
as controversial as the man who created 
it The retroactive Charitable Gifts 


Its formation has been 
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Act passed by the Ontario Conserva- 
tive government after Atkinson’s death 
seems to be aimed directly at the 
Liberal Star. Under its terms the 
foundation must sell ninety percent of 
the Star by 1956. 

In this law, Harry Hindmarsh faces 
the greatest battle of his career. Freed 
from Atkinson's restraining hand he 
has brought the full force of the Star 
to bear upon it. During the Ontario 
election campaigns the Star has smote 
the Leslie Frost Conservative govern- 
ment, which passed the Gifts Act, hip 
and thigh. At the peak of election 
campaigns the paper has carried little 
else but political news dominated by 
flaring headlines, and full-page photo- 
graphs, frankly  pro-Liberal. Hind- 
marsh has written the most controver 
sial headlines himself. 

One was a frank appeal to the voters 
SUPPORT HOSPITAL PLAN 

AND INSURE YOUR HEALTH 

ELECT WALTER THOMSON 

Another read simply: MAY BE 
YOUR MOTHER THOMSON, and 
was accompanied by the greatest foo 
feraw of pictures and _ political eulogy 
yet seen in Canadian journalism. The 
Star somehow contrived to give the 
impression that the Conservative gov 
ernment was driving old ladies into 
insane asylums. 

Since Atkinson's death Star readers 
and reporters have become resigned 
to this sort of thing During the 
Federal election, which the Star coy 
ered with fifty reporters and photog- 
raphers. Hindmarsh wrote another 
headline in the Star’s clipped. style, 
which read: 

KEEP CANADA BRITISH 
DESTROY DREW'S HOUDE 
GOD SAVE THE KING 
The final line was too much for Alex 
Stark, a staunch Baptist who felt it 
was vaguely blasphemous and perhaps 
unpatriotic as well. He persuaded 
Hindmarsh to change it to VOTE ST. 
LAURENT in the second edition. St. 
Laurent won the Federal election and 
Hindmarsh has felt ever since that the 
Star was largely responsible. He has 
less to say about the provincial results. 
The Liberals only elected seven men 
and Walter Thomson, their leader, was 
himself beaten. This debacle was 
blamed on the Star by almost every 
body. The paper's circulation declined 
by seven thousand for the first time 
in the peak month of December. If 
Hindmarsh was shaken by the result 
he did not betray it. His explanation 
for his paper’s wild behavior was simple 
enough. And in it was echoed some 
thing of the personality of the youth 
who refused to let the third-year gang 
get the better of him and the man who 
wouldn't be dominated by prima don 
nas. Some people, Hindmarsh said, 
had the idea that the Star was afraid 
of the Conservative government of 
Ontario because it hadn't been attack 
ing it as violently as it had when 


George Drew was premier. In the 
election campaign he wanted to make 
one thing clear: The Star did not 


support the government that passed 
the Act designed to crush it. The Star 
was afraid of no one. 

In this at least, Harry Hindmarsh, 
the gentlest man and the meekest, 


succeeded * 
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The Craziest Fishing 
Continued from page 21 


just how much strain your line and 
leader will stand without snapping 

Your attention is so concentrated 
on coping with the first exertions of the 
fish that you don't realize until you 
hear a scraping of gravel that the guide 
has hauled up the killick stone 
anchor) and poled ashore 

You scramble onto the bank from 
which it is safer to follow your opponent, 
and literally trot after the salmon, up 

ind down, up and down, giving line 
when you have to and reeling in when 
you can 

A big one may tug out all your line 
ind most of your hundred yards of 
backing, then switch course and shoot 
toward you like a_ bullet This is a 
critical moment, for if you can't retrieve 
the slack in your line the fish will have 
a chance to jerk it, and that’s often 
disastrous. 

Whether your line stays in one piece 
depends entirely on how adroitly you 
manipulate rod and reel, for your 
idversary, provided with the least 
opportunity, has more than enough 
strength to tear it in two 

Ninety-nine salmon out of a hundred 
will leap repeatedly in an effort to get 
off the hook There's a record of one 
kelt leaping sixteen times in succession 
But the odd fish will dive for the 
bottom and sulk. Bart Bartholomew 
fought a salmon for an hour and a half 
without seeing it once, and_ finally 
lost it. 

Besides being the biggest and most 
powerful of all aquatic game caught 
on light fly tackle, salmon are the 
trickiest creatures the Lord ever put 
fins on. If there’s a log floating by 
as there usually is on the Miramichi 
in the spring” a kelt will jump over it, 
then double back under it, wrapping 
your line around it. If this happens, 
you're sunk. 

If it can wrap your line around a 
bridge pier or a rock, it always will 
There have been cases in which a fish 
rocketed over a canoe, wrapping the 
line around the canoe itself 

At the end of a frenzied struggle, 
if you win, your fish is so exhausted 
that the guide can easily net it. He 
looks at you inquiringly. If you decide 
to spare the fish you use the old 
thumbs-up signal The guide grins 
and slips the kelt back into the stream 
On the Miramichi, you won't be con 
sidered silly or maudlin if, at this 
second, you raise your hat solemnly 
and respectfully. It is a dull clod of 
an angler who has never felt the 
impulse to do this 

But battling fish is only one of the 
pleasures of spring salmon fishing. The 
others include mental relaxation, the 
physical glow gained from exercise and 
fresh air, the enjoyment of food when 
you're really hungry, the communion 
with nature, the comradeship of fellow 
anglers. 

Friendships formed by spring salmon 
anglers are probably closer than ordi 
nary angling friendships. ‘They're 
cemented by the fact that these men 
share discomforts and perils, and know 
what it is to be marooned in snowdrifts 
trying to reach the river, and to be 
caught out on the river itself, miles 
from shelter, in sudden blizzard 
Most who belong to this hardy fishing 
fraternity have had hair-raising experi 
ences with masses of grinding anchor 
ice and churning patches of pulp sticks 
And they've faced flash floods like that 
in 1950, which was a bad one 

That year the ice didn’t move out 
until April 21. A few days later, when 
the river seemed to be fairly clear and 
the angling was under way, a lot more 
ice came sweeping down from the 
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’ Pretend you don’t see him. He’s just showing 
off his new Currie Airway Suspenders.” 


CURRIE 
AIRWAY 


SUNYPENDERS 


baked apple — 


“Apple pie, French apple pie, apple pandowdy, applesauce, 
| had to marry a schoolteacher! 


\ 


Ae AUEMAN 


headwaters. It jammed a short distance 
below Bailey’s. The Miramichi burst 
its banks. One giganti 


bulldozed an electric pole and the live 


wires set fire to Bailey's covered bridge 
The when all the 
power in the district was shut off 


bridge was saved 


river subsided a bit. But at ten o'clock 
at night, when the Baileys and their 
guests were in bed, it really went 
berserk 

The ice shook the vround like an 


earthquake, uprooted trees and pounded 
main 
and the water climbed the walls 
hand 
seventy 
helplessly 


water 


iainst the cabins and_— the 
lodge 
A buman chain 
rescued one man of 
floundering 

feet of 
afterward in a 
schoolhouse Esther 
child’s seat at the front of the 
looking at the blackboard 
men changed into dry 


husky guides 
in-hand 
five who 
about in 


refuge 


was 
They 
hillside 


Bailey sat in a 


three 


took 


room 
while the 
clothing they 
had salvaged 
Nights like that bond not 


forge a 


only between angler and angler, but 
between angler and guide, the 
spring salmon fishermen think their 


guides are the finest fellows in the 
world They have \ 
demonstrating their regard 
Bartholomew hires a hall at 
ind an old-time band 
innual dance for guides and their 
Harry Fadde and Charles 


both of Linden, N.J 


rious ways of 
Ludlow 
and holds an 
womenfolk 


Koenig bring a 


projector and films with them each 
season to show the guides moving 


Fred Morrow 


who 


of New Britain, 
manufactures 


pictures 
Conn brass studs 


for cowboy belts, turns up in_ the 


spring with a whole packing case full 
of them \t 
that if a guide fell into the river 


that the 


joke 
he'd 


weight of 


Bailey's there’s a 
never come up 
Morrow’s studs would hold him down 
Even the ited with 


waitresses are decor 


studs, and there's talk of putting studs 

on the canoes too, so the bovs Will be 

able to “polish the ship’s brass.” 
How do guides feel ibout spring 


“Ninety-nine percent of the 
sports,” Fred 
damn nice chaps, the very 
punks.” 


inglers? 
says Clowater, “‘are 
best, but 


one percent are 


Clowater, who stands six feet four 
in his socks, is thirty-seven, and has 
been guiding for sixteen years. Like 


most guides, he was born beside the 


river, and played truant from school 
to fish 

He hooked his first salmon when he 
landing it with a home 
made rod and twenty feet of line He 
had a canoe for a cradle, he chuc kles, 
so the extremely difficult art of poling 


which is what you have to do in a 


was twelve, 
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chunk of ice 


The 


stream too fast for paddling came to 
him as naturally When 
Clowater isn’t busy guiding you'll find 
him fishing 

Che 
on the 


as walking 


the guides 

the same 
about And 
they the 
ancient man who was overwhelmed by 


spring anglers and 
Miramichi both feel 
they love them 
understand the emotions of 


salmon 


a desire to catch one more salmon 
before he died his man had lived 
by the Miramichi in his youth but 
had moved away Now he hitchhiked 


back, flagging passing motorists, so the 
tale with his long beard 
He couldn't afford to stay at salmon 
camps like Tugboat Bailey's, where the 


white 


goes 


charge is twenty or twenty-five dollars 
a day, but he got cheap board at a 
He had no tackle, but he 
from Jim Catt, 
happened to be in the locality, and who 
was, and still is, federal supervisor of 
fish culture in New Brunswick 


farmhouse 


borrowed some who 


Lost by a Whisker 


Catt helped him to a bridge from 
which he could cast, left him there and 


strolled upstream. When he had gone 


i short) distance he heard terrible 
screams. He ran back and saw a sad 
sight. The old man had hooked a fish. 


and when it scudded off, pulling out 


line, it had wound his whiskers up in 


the reel Now the fish was struggling 
in the pool, and the reel was vibrating 


against the old man’s chin. Catt. who 


can rise to an emergency whipped out 


his jackknife and started hac king off 
the beard 
And 


heard the 


| 


then a lumberjack had 


raced to the 


who 
ilso screams 


scene. He was armed with an axe and 
was under 
that Catt 


was cutting the old man’s throat. Catt 


swung at Catt because he 


the mistaken) impression 
jumped off the bridge into the pool. 
From the icy 
chattering teeth 


water ind through 
he explained that his 
intentions were humans 

‘But why,” demanded the 
jack as the light dawned. “didn't vou 
just cut the line and let the 
instead of cutting the 


lumber 


fish go, 
whiskers’” 
said Catt, “I knew he’d 


lose his last whisker than his 


Jecause,”’ 
rather 
last fish.”’ 

es,”’ nodded 


“that’s right 


the lumberjack, 
And just as he nodded 
the fish broke free 

This took place, of course, in the 
spring salmon angling which 
starts in April and lasts through May 
and is the season when spring madness 
strikes the river and the fish and the 
people. It couldn’t have happened any 
other time. 


season, 
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B k 0 \nother obstacle to i Ni more Dbudyet { 
ac stage at ttawa spending scheme Finance Ministe tor hin He lso thinks | believe budge 
Continued from page 5 Douglas Abbott doesn’t think he’l or not) that high taxation saps a mar eom ob edictit 
have any money to spare in 1952-5 neentive to work and a compan nw 
Opposition The Government, itself The budget is the Government's incentive to cut costs and avoid waste Rigt Wrol \ 
somewhat lukewarm about the idea, best-kept secret and nobody outside He thinks Canadian taxes ilread f ‘ nt 
would not try to foree such legisla- small and trusted circle knows what near if not past, the point 
tion through unless the House were tax changes are coming this’ spring they re drag on production ! { 
rtually unanimous But outsiders know enough of Dous The second rough forecast is t | n 
George Drew has no objection in Abbott’s personal opinions to make deficit Abbott believe pay Mo 
principle to a pension scheme He has few rough and general forecasts vou-go budyet it east im time lh nse Dey tmer A 
he same reason as Liberal leaders to One is “no tax increases.” Abbott prosperity He knows to \ tl pena \bt wh 
know how hard it is to keep good people makes no secret of his resolve never sudden downturn in busit rn t | ‘ } 
in parliament However, he’s inclined iain’ to levy a tax for any othe throw him inte deficit position w 7 i 
o think i couple of other reforms eason than that the treasury needs the nill but he won't budget for ! ‘ “ 
hould be effected first ()ine is 


veneral improvement of efficiency. Get 
he legislation ready sooner, get the 
ommittees operating earlier in the s« 
ion, get the estimates down promptly 
ind debate them early ind Drew 
elieves parliament could still do i 
year’s work in a five-month session 
MPs would again have time to eart 
living 
The other is a matter of priority 
doesn’t feel comfortable about 
he MPs voting themselves a pension 
vile the fiftv-four thousand “tem 
vorary” civil servants have none, These 
temporaries”” are the forgotten men 
ft the government service Many of 
hem have held their jobs for ten years 
vy more and have every expectation 
f continuing to do so indefinitely. But 
the number of “permanent” civil sers 
ints In each department is limited by 
Civil Service regulations, so that no 
matter how long a man may be em 
ploved he doesn’t bee ome “pe rmanent”™ 
intil a vacancy occurs in the “‘per 
manent” ranks Then, and not until 
hen, he gets the pension and other 
benefits that protect a civil servant 
Permanent civil servants contribute 
ix percent of their salaries jo a super 
innuation fund to which the treasury 
contributes a like amount, as do most 
mployers nowadays mporarie 
contribute four percent to a special 


retirement fund of their own, but to 
this fund the treasury doesn’t give a 
dime. And when a “temporary” does 
become a “‘permanent,”’ he must scrape 
together the missing two percent and 
contribute it in a lump sum to get 
himself into the superannuation fund. 

Outside both these pension schemes 
ire the employees of the House of 
(Commons and Senate, who have no 
retirement protection at all. Some of 
them have worked on Parliament Hill 
for twenty-five years. 

CCFers, especially Stanley Knowles 
ind Angus MacInnis, feel very strongly 
tbout this injustice and want some 
thing done about it. If the issue came 
up ‘as it would in the event of a 
parliamentary pension being debated 
plenty of Liberals would agree with 
them and with George Drew that the 
employees ought to get their rights 
before MPs get theirs 


could only talk// 


- Take the good looking couple above their happy expression speaks for itself 
This doesn’t mean the parliamentary I PI I 
pension scheme will be dropped It They were picked to be worn for a very special occasion : 
does mean a lot of work will have to 
be done first and whether it can all simply because there 1s nothing finer than a Centura Suit 
be got through at the present session is 
pen to serious question And they pl in to lead a busy life for CENTURA 1s a 
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think they will have spent more than 
hat. but if so, it merely means the 
surplus will be that much smaller than 
the present estimate 

This vear, of course, the same pro 
duction delays may keep defense spend 
ing low again but it’s a lot less likely 
Any time now, Canada’s three-year 
rearmament program is expected to 
swell like a barrage balloon It is 
entirely possible, for example that 
total expenditure in the coming fiscal! 
year will consist of the scheduled 
amounts p/us the four hundred millions 
by which it fell short last year 


* bd 


Accordingly the civilian depart 
ments of government have been going 
through a tighter wringer than usual 
ever since last autumn, when prepara 
tion of the 1952-53 estimates began 
Each division chief had first of all to 
sell his own deputy minister on any 
expansion; then the deputy had to 
persuade the minister. Next came the 
much more difficult task of convincing 
Robert Bh. Bryce, secretary of the Treas 
ury Board and professional watchdog 
of the public purse. And, if Bob Bryce 
could be converted, there still remained 
the Treasury Board itself a cabinet 
committee of which the Minister of 
Finance is chairman 

Needless to say, none of these hurdles 
is insuperable and none of the scru 
tineers infallible. The commonest kind 
of waste and the hardest to detect is 
simply the perpetuation of obsolete 
operations: once an item of expense 
has been passed it’s usually easy to get 
it through year after year after year, 
whether it’s needed or not. But on 
new expenditures, and on as many old 
expenditures as they can identify, the 
economizers have been at work. 

The exception, of course, is National 
Defense. To the bitter resentment and 
exasperation of Abbott and his cohorts, 
generals and admirals are still able to 
write their own ticket. Nothing so 
burns up the Minister of Finance as 
to wring a few meagre drops out of the 
defenseless civilian departments— ten 
thousand dollars from Fisheries, say, 
and fifty thousand dollars from Indian 
Affairs—-and then see the defense plan- 


| FIRST 
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ners casually Lossing millions into some 
international pot which Abbott isn't 
permitted to examine 

But although he can’t check up the 
generals in detail, Abbott is taking as 
rugged a line with them as he can. If 
they want to expand in one direction 
he tries to make them find the money 
by shrinking somewhere else. Dreams 
for example, of a thirty-million-dollar 
“Canadian Pentagon” building will not 
be fulfilled and, if Canada puts more 
into NATO forces abroad, she will put 
less into military establishment at 
home 

But none of these things will prevent 
the 1952-53 budget from being colossal 
Costs have gone up all across the board 

civil-service salaries have been in 
creased, materials of all sorts have 
become more expensive, new services 
and benefits have been introduced. The 
universal old-age pension, to name the 
biggest example, started only in Janu 
ary although the extra sales tax to pay 
for it had begun nine months before 

that meant an additional seventy 
one million dollars in the surplus of 
1951-52 

Altogether, more than one and a halt 
billion dollars of the federal budget are 
made up of “transfer payments” 
family allowances, pensions to the aged 
and to veterans, interest on the national 
debt and so on. The fraction in which 
economy can effect any change is not 
large, and it gets smaller every year 


* * 


All of which reasons lead up to a 
third rough forecast for the new budget 
“No tax cuts, either.” That doesn't 
mean, of course, that mistakes won't 
be corrected; it’s as nearly a certainty 
as a budget forecast can be that the 
ecligarette tax will be reduced, for one, 
and perhaps other such specific levies 
Abbott said last year, too, that the 
income and corporation tax would be 
overhauled this year instead of carrying 
on with a twenty percent surcharge on 
a previous tax rate, and the overhaul 
may include some downward adjust- 
ments here and there. But generally 
speaking, surplus or no surplus, the 
chances of tax reduction are not re- 
garded here as particularly good. » 


— 


ROBIN 


} 
When winter's grip seemed stubbornly eternal 
saw a robin in the morning light. 
{ A harbinger of all things fresh and vernal. 
\ And hope awoke within my heart despite 
\ The uncongenial bleakness of the weather. ; 
/ Phen someone wrote the Tribune setting forth ( 
( His claim: two robins journeving together \ 
Three weeks ago and twelve miles farther north. 
3 And still an earlier and surer claimant 
Reported robins prere hing on his roof. 
; All warmly feathered in their winter raiment ( 
And Ae submitted photographic proof, \ 
And vet a fourth observer. trained and wary } 
\ Whom no mere chance appearance could deceive. ) 
y Saw robins on the fifth of January. } 
} And someone else saw one on Christmas Fve ( 
( | lose mv bearings with this sort of thine ‘ 
bvcuse me. gentlemen which wav is -pring 


—J. P. Whitewall 


we 
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London Letter 


Continued from page 4 


when the debt would have to be paid. 
On the eve of the departure of Eliza- 
beth and Philip for Africa and the 
Pacific he went to the theatre with 
them and the Queen. When he said 
good-by at the aerodrome he talked 
only of their visit, although he may 
well have believed it was good-by for 
the last time 

He spent the day before his death 
shooting in the woods and he strode 
ilong like a strong man. The nation 
was no longer worried about him. In 
fact the people were engrossed with 
the new turns of the thumbscrew 
which Tory Chancellor Butler was 
preparing for them. 

In parliament we had ended the first 
half of a furious two days’ foreign 
affairs debate and were preparing for 
a bitter last round when the news 
came that the King had died. When 
we met in the Commons later that 
day it was only to learn the news 
officially and to prepare for the recep 
tion of the body at Westminster Hall 
by the Lords and Commons. 

I have described these events to 
you, not because they add new facts, 
but to give the background to the 
amazing response which greeted the 
sad announcement. | 


The Bloody Bolero of Feet 


The nation could not have been more 
shocked if the King had been a man 
in good health, for the people had 
believed that the operation had re 
moved the immediate threat to his life. 
They were stunned, they were hurt, 
and from their lips came the words 
that will be his epitaph: “He was a 
good man.” 

But something was happening in the 
world, something which was not con- 
tined to the scattered nations of the 
British Empire. The mystique of 
royalty which defies logic was exerting 
its spell upon nations which have never 
had a king or have long since discarded 
monarchy as an archaic survival. They 
saw in the life of the dead monarch a 
man who never wanted power but had 
inswered the call of duty, a man above 
political strife, a man who was the 
father of his people, a man who came 
to the throne when it had been terribly 
weakened by abdication and left it 
stronger than it had ever been 

Yet look at the period in which he 
reigned. Even while the trumpets rang 
out at his coronation there was in 
Europe the bolero of marching feet in 
Italy and Germany as the dictators 
screamed and postured. They were 
founding a new order based on fear 
ind cruelty and their shadow was 
darkening the whole of Europe. 

War, the devastation of London, the 
vears of sacrifice, the troubled peace, 
the political upheaval of socialism, the 
endless austerity, an empire crumbling, 
war in Korea and Malaya, the Persian 
grab, the defiance of Egypt Queen 
Victoria’s reign had seen Britain rise 
to an unchallenged might, and the 
reign of Edward VII had maintained 
the Victorian prestige in spite of the 
growing menace of imperialist Ger 
many. George V saw the defeat of his 
enemies and the continuance of an 
empire which had survived the war 
Which was strangely called Great 

What had George Vi to set against 
ill this? If there is such a thing as 
ogic in the human mind why should 
is death have moved the nation so 
leeply, not only the nation but the 
mpire, and not only the empire but 
the world? And why should the Throne 
tand like a rock against the wind and 
he waves of circumstance? 


Sleep 


1 nightly state we lose our poise 
in— 
ind often make a nasal noise 
in, 
Richard Wheeler 


The truth is that no real substitute 
has been found for monarchy, just as 
in human nature there is no_ real 
substitute for character Therefore 
when a king brings character to his 
task the institution of monarchy itself 
is strengthened. 

Another thing that monarchy sup 
plies is the instantaneous successor 
ship. ““The King is dead, long live the 
Queen!" That was the decree which 
needed no act of parliament. At one 
moment Princess Flizabeth was a 
young wife and mother enjoying the 
first hours of her tour, and in another 
moment she was Queen of the British 
peoples. There were no intrigues, no 
machinations, no manoeuvring tor 
position. From early childhood Eliza 
beth had been trained for the heavy 
lonely task of monarchy. As a human 
being she has her mother and grand 
mother, her husband and children 
but as a queen she becomes the mother 
of her people 

Compare the passing of George VI 
with the sudden death of say Franco, 
or Stalin, or any president of a republic 
In the case of the United States the 
vice-president automatically becomes 
president when death intervenes, but 
it is a weakening of authority and a 
period of political upheaval. In other 
countries it may mean rebellions and 
civil war. 

Again the logical mind could say 
that Queen Elizabeth is only a girl like 
thousands of others, no wiser or more 
gifted than other girls given’ the 
advantages of travel and education 
and contact with first-rate minds. But 
if logic is to be our master then why 
should not Roman Catholics say that 
the Pope is only a man like other men, 
warmed by the same sun and chilled 
by the same winter as Protestants, 
Catholics and agnostics’ 

If | may repeat the word it is the 
mystique of royalty that gives it such 
enduring strength and seizes the 
imagination. The first Queen Elizabeth 
would have been a dominating force in 
any walk of life but with the aura of 
royalty upon her she inflamed the 
genius of her country, and with her 
womanhood called forth the courage 
and gallantry of the men of England 
until they dominated not only the 
territories of the world but the terri 
tories of the mind and the spirit. 


Seven Women in Veils 


I shall not forget the scene when 
they brought the body of the dead 
King to Westminster Hall. I cannot 
explain the English genius for pageantry 

it is just a paradox which must be 
accepted. But in that wondrous hall 
which William Rufus built nine hun 
dred years ago, where Richard II gave 
up his crown and Charles | was tried 
for his life, where Gladstone's body 
lay in state and Warren Hastings was 
impeached, where tess than two years 
from the 


ago King George VI spoke 


historic steps on the opening of the 
new House of C&mmons 
such a setting as @puld not be equalled 


by the greatest progluc tion of a Shake 


there was 


spearian tragedy 
We of the House 


Commons lined 


Brilliant Italian Race Car Manufacturer 


Pays Tribute to Dependable 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


SIGNOR FERRARI 
and one of his cars 
which scored sweep 
ing successes in the 
Grand Prix of Eng- 
land, Germany, and 
Italy. Ferrari-built 
sedans also captured 
first and second 
places in the Mexican 
road race. 


“The victory of Alberto Ascari in one of our 
Ferrari cars in the 22nd Grand Prix of Italy at 
115.547 miles per hour average, established neu 
all-time records for the Monza track, and also estab 
lished the highest speed attained in European 
circuits. This 4'. litre 12-cylinder Grand Prix 
Ferrari was equipped with 24 Champion Spark 
Plugs which withstood perfectly the uninter- 
rupted strain of instantaneous acceleration and 
equally instantaneous deceleration demanded by 
European type of racing tracks. At Monza, as 
on most European race courses, sharp turns and 
severe braking alternate with straight stretches 
where flat out speed is possible. We attribute a 
great deal of the merit of our success in the Grand 
Prix of England, Grand Prix of Germany, Grand 
Prix of Italy and the Mexican Pan-American 
Race to the magnificent performance and unfail- 
ing dependability of Champion Spark Plugs.” 


ENZO FERRARI 


Alberto Ascari in front with the winning Ferrari in the Grand Prix of Germany 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
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om ide with Mr. Speaker in hi 
ceremonial robes flanked by 
ind Attlee 
including the bishops in their cassocks 
Down the steps came the heralds 


Churchill 
Opposite were the peers 


pursuivants, and kings-of-arms pacing 
in slow step and perfect unison and 
ing color to the sombre scene. With 


w same slow rhythm the yeomen of 
he guard took their position at the 
head of the stairs 

Then came the clergy of the abbey 


carrying the cross, and behind them 
the choir moved with the same pre 
cision to their place halfway down the 
teps From outside came the hoarse 
command to the w iting troops, but 
was silence in the hall. Against the 
pageantry of color there was the bleak 
drama of seven women relatives of 
the Royal Family, clothed and veiled 
n such black severity that their faces 


tl 


were completely hidden 

\nd in all this movement there was 
not a single direction given from any 
om It was a mosaic which took form 
by some alchemy hidden from norma! 
understanding 

‘Then at the end of the hall the doors 
opened We heard the clop clop of 
horses” hooves and the shouted com 
mands to the troops rang out more 
loudly in the rain-soaked air With 
lent footsteps on the carpeted stone 
floor the Earl Marshal and the Lord 
Chamberlain in searlet uniform, the 
Dean of Westminster and the Arch 
bishop of York in their robes, the 
Minister of Works in morning dress 
the heralds and high officers of state 
moved in wide formation to receive the 
body of the King 


The Chains of Tradition 


With slow military step a detachment 
of Grenadier Guards carried the coffin 
on their shoulders. ‘There was not a 
sound and not a movement anywhere 
except the advancing soldiers. Follow 

iy behind them came the three queens 

Klizabeth, the reigning monarch, 
Elizabeth her mother, and Mary her 
vrandmother. Behind them were the 
tall figures of the Duke of Edinburgh 
ind the Duke of Gloucester The 
heavy veils hid the women’s faces but 


the mute tragedy could not be con 
cealed It must have been a terrible 
ordeal for them but kings and queens 


ire prisoners of tradition 

There were brief prayers and then 
from the steps came the soft notes of 
the choir as they sang Abide with Me 
\ final prayer and the Lord Chamber 
lain led the mourners from the hall 
An hour later | looked at the scene 
just before going home. Everyone had 
rone except the four yeomen of the 
riard standing at attention by the 
coffin Phat was the beginning of the 


EXTRA 


vigil before Londoners in their thou 
sands came to pay a last tribute 

You might ask what all this pageantry 
has to do with grief. You might well 
say that the three Queens could have 
been spared the ordeal But royalty 
is based upon tradition which links it 
with the centuries like a chain. The 
dead King was a man like other men 
the new Queen a woman like other 
women, but they embody the story of 
a people and, in death as in life, they 
ire the servants of the nation over 
which they rule 

Now we are Elizabethans again. 
Phe centuries have run their evele and 
we are asking if we shall be enriched 
by another Shakespeare Bacon Drake 
ind Burleigh. At least the reign starts 
with a prime minister who has. the 
language and the spirit of that golden 
sixteenth century 

The King is dead long live the 
Queen! A new page in our story has 
begun and the pen of history is poised 
Phe ancient stones of Westminster Hall 
sleep again, waiting until pageant-y 
unfolds its carpet again oa 
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Eighteen-Acre Corner 
Store 


Continued from page 11 


dubbed the Nightingale Band. Skaters 
waltzed on the frozen swamp in the 
wintertime Sut Woodward went 
ahead and built a small three-story 
store and the city grew to his doorstep, 
ind, many years later, passed it). He 
hitched his merchandising to the land 
booms that followed and, from then on 
Charles Woodward could do no wrong 

Through fire, bankruptcy and boom, 
his golden rule remained the same 
‘You can't get away with anything,” 
he used to say, emphasizing the respect 
for the customer which at the same 
time was making great department 
stores out of Eaton's, Simpson's, and 
the Hudson's Say He struck the 
policy the firm continues today con 
servatism not too cheap, not too 
expensive, no Ccome-ons with compara 
tive prices claiming an article for sale 
formerly cost more There were to 
be no sub-standards unless declared as 
such and they were to be segregated 
from standard merchandise. The hand 
of the old governor still is evident in 
ads for Woodward's $1.49 day ‘before 
the war it was 95-cent day As many 
as three hundred items will be crammed 
on newspaper page. no big words 
no white space 

Coldly nepotic, Charles picked over 
the nine children he had had from his 
two wives until he found exactly what 
he wanted His son Billy should be 
the financial expert: son Perey (Perci 
val Archibald) Woodward, now vice 
president, should handle the merchan 
dising end. Eis son Don had his place 
in the scheme of things too but Don 
clashed with the old governor, donned 
a sombrero and retreated to an avocado 
farm in southern California. A fourth 
son, John, a graduate druggist who 
founded the store’s drug department 
today the oldest operating pharmacy 
and the largest individual drug outlet 
in Vancouver died before the First 
World War 

In 1908 the store was increased to 
five floors. In 1914 a five-story wing 
was added. And following almost year 
by vear were more extensions 4 garage, 
pedestrian tunnels built) under the 
streets, a suburban warehouse, branch 
stores 

Mounties would order six months’ 
supplies on one day's notice before 
leaving for the Arctic and usually find 
Woodward's had the supplies loaded 
on the boat before it sailed Home 
teaders would ask Woodward's mail 
order department to buy headstones 
for them place the headstones 
on graves for them and Woodward's 
would And then one morning the 
mail order manager would open his 
mail and find a gift of venison from 
a satisfied customer, or perhaps a 
steelhead wrapped in ferns 

It was during one of the’ times 
Charles had retired from the business 

he always was retiring and always 
coming ba to fuss some more that 
Woodwar..’s food floor was born 

The year was 1919 and the old 
governor was in California. Son P. A 
was the man of the hour He ripped 
out the grocery counters, trucked in 
kitchen tables, loaded them with gro 
ceries, cut prices fifteen) percent and 
ran for cover. The first day was such 
i success the butcher got drunk and 
there was no meat the second day. But 
on the third day and the days there 
after the food floor was like a three-ring 
circus It occupied only twenty-five 
hundred square feet then. Today, on 
the eve of the store's sixtieth birthday, 
it occupies more than sixty thousand 

Continue don page 50 
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“T drive 36,000 miles 
a year on ATLAS tires” 


says Clark W. Crocker 
of Palo Alto, California 


a 


**My insurance business takes me 3,000 miles a month, mostly over unpaved back 
roads through the hills. That’s rough on tires. I tried all makes, but for the past 
10 years I’ve used only Atlas. They can’t be beat for safety and long, tough wear.’ 


Here’s why _ the wide, flat tread of Atlas Atlas Grip-Safe* and low-pressure 


tires, with its hundreds of anti-skid Cushionaire* Tires are sold and serviced 
edges, puts more rubber on the road for by 38,000 Atlas dealers in Canada and 
safe driving and thrifty mileage. the U.S. Get a set or pair today. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY ESSO DEALERS IN CANADA 


No Greater Service Anyu he re 
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Speed up y h work by letting 
Sa Flus! ! t et bowl 
Work her 1 fects. N 
I ibbing. ¢ i thor hl 
even the film: Leave 
bathroom atmosp! freshed 
Just f w direct the famuhar 
llow At all ¢ ers. Made 1 
Canada. Distributed by Harold F 
Ritchie & ¢ Ltd 


Sani-Flush 


Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 


PERFUMED with 


a mild, fresh fragrance 


now in the 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
TINTS AND DYES 
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Continued from page 18 
square feet with another twenty thou 
sand square feet of basement under 
neath for storage. 

Woodward's agrees there are U.S 
supermarkets which are bigger, says, 
however, these are really small depart- 
selling everything from 
The Woodward's 


ment stores 
radios to small cars 
food floor is all food 

More than two thousand food items 
Sixty 
cashiers ring up one million sales a 
month and bring in one third of the 
entire Food-floor 
customers buy in a year two million 
tins of canned milk, three hundred and 
fifty tons of sliced bacon and a quarter 
million gallons of fruit juice. 
Woodward's store bakery bakes ten 
bread a day in 
almost thirty varieties. Woodward's 
coffee roaster roasts four tons of coffee 
a day 

Woodward's displays the largest se 
lection of English biscuits outside of 
England, one hundred and ten varieties 
of imported and domestic cheese and 
varieties of fish and, sea 


are displayed on its fixtures 


store's revenue 


ot a 


thousand loaves of 


ninety-one 
food. City visitors get lost in the food 
floor’s labyrinth of corridors, but so do 
Recently a distraught 
husband appealed to store detectives 
for help; he had lost his wife on the 
food floor. Employees found her by 
quartering the floor and scanning every 
aisle 

The cheese counter is a world of its 
own. There are cheeses in glossy red 
rinds and golden rinds and shaped like 
cartwheels and gourds, and wound with 
cord and strung together like South 
American bolos. There are Pecorino 
Sardo and Pecorino Romano and Peco 
rino Albania and Sapsago and Noekke 
lost and Gammelost and Muenster 
and Steppe. And there are even Kraft 
Cream Cheese spreads ‘in Swankyswig 


local shoppers 


glasses 
Oolichans and Rattlesnake 


At the fish counter there are Koll 
Mops and Icelandic spiced herring and 
barbecued Oolichans and _ filleted 
Dutchies and Aberdeen bloaters, and 
there are all the shell fish and all the 
roes, and for bibbers, herring in wine 
Sauce 

Woodward's shoppers can load up 
with pickled mushrooms and Quebec 
eels and brandied dates and turtle meat 
and tree-ripened olives from Greece 
and sauces made from rum and cura 
Cao Chere are artichoke bottoms from 
France too and smoked mussels and 
sprats in mustard-seed oil and canned 
rattlesnake Chere are imported Bur 
gundy snails with empty. shells at 
tached to the tin in a cord bag, and 
if there are no puppy dogs’ tails, food 
floor manager Farrell, who 
looms over his acreage from a height 
of six feet three-and-a-half inches, will 


Thomas 


try to get them for his customers 
Even inured food-floor patrons some 
imes get the urge to run somewhere 
ind hide until the human tide has 
ebbed ind recently Farrell felt the 
his was the case of the 
frozen. turkeys The 
iwkward-to-handle birds were hung on 


urge himself 

tive thousand 
racks in the boiler room overnight to 
thaw out Che boiler room also is the 


end of the line for the three tons of 


rubbish that goes down the refuse 
chutes in a Woodward's day 
he following morning shopgirls shis 


ered at their counters and department 
invaded the boiler 
in explanation for the lack 


managers room 


demanding 


of heat Heat! the outraged janitor 
said How the devil do vou expect 
me to have heat’ It’s taken me all 


night to burn up these blasted turkeys.’ 


many 
isolated parts of the province Wood 


mail-order customers in 


MACLEAN’S 


ward's is their sole source of food. 
Letters arrive from prospectors saying: 
“| am going on a_ prospecting trip 
Here's $100. Send me supplies.”* Wood 
Mail - order manager 
Charles Flanders also has dispatched 
a three-hundred-pound wedding cake 
to an Indian tribe at the northern 
coastal port of Bella Bella, a queen 
bee to a Fraser Valley apiarist, and 
advice to an indignant spinster cus 
tomer on one of the Gulf Islands on 
what to do about the postmaster poi 
soning her cat. 


ward's does 


\ Fridge in Darkest Africa 


Flanders too sometimes feels the urge 
to run and hide. One occasion was 
when a north-country plumber placed 
an urgent order for a pipe-fitting part 
known as a two-inch nipple. When 
he opened his parcel he found a rubber 
attachment for a baby bottle and a 
cheery little note tsaying: ‘“‘We regret 

. this is the longest nipple we carry 

Nobody seems to stay annoyed at 
Woodward's long “We are part of 
the history of this province,” Billy 
Woodward says contentedly. “It's like 
getting annoyed at themselves.” 

Billy Woodward is sixty-seven, round 
but compact, and similar in appearance 
to the old governor, with the same thick 
but close cropped mustache, the same 
poker-player’s eves. He was born at 
Bay, Manitoulin Island, and 
came west with his father He was 
executive assistant to Munitions Minis 
ter C. D. Howe from 1939 to 1940 and 
survived the torpedoing of a freighter 
on which he was traveling to Britain 
with Howe and Toronto financier E. P 
‘Taylor to arrange munitions shipment 
He was lieutenant-governor of British 
Columbia from 1941 to 1946. He was 
in artillery subaltern in World War I 
ind likes to be called by his postwar 
rank of colonel 

3ut the similarity between William 
ind his father Charles doesn’t extend 
far beyond appearance 

Billy likes to take luxury cruises on 


Core 


the Caronia and safaris through darkest 
Africa with a radio and a refrigerator 
ind a personal servant in his tent. He 
frequents hotels like Claridge’s in Lon 
don and eats in restaurants like Lu 
chow’'s in New York He displays i 
respec tful attitude toward good Scotet 
ind golfs on Sundays. He doesn't chain 
store He | 


his five-hundred-acre farm 


spends half 


himself to the 
hy 


is week at 
on Vancouver Island ind gets around 
town in a chauffeur-driven Buick 

ifter he had become 
multimillionaire and he had made 


Charles, even 


never owned 


his first million by 191: 


a car and walked blocks to catch a 
trolley. He never tip cd more than 
a nickel or bought a meal that cost 
more than thirty-five cents. He ate 
like a Spartan and said you couldn't 
beat brown bread. His one extrava- 
gance was going to run-down movie 
houses. They cost only a dime. Charles 
seemed to have only one suit and only 
one club bag, and no porter ever carried 
it. When he wasn’t in a position to 
sleep in his own store beds he chose 
the shabbiest hotel. He was the first to 
arrive in the store and the last to leave 

But he had his charitable side. Every 
Christmas Eve he would visit the city’s 
old-folks’ homes carrying a satchel and 
out of the satchel he would pull enve 
lopes and he gave each inmate an 
envelope. Each envelope contained two 
dollars. This practice is carried on by 
today. 


Three Thousand Handshakes 


The old governor died clutching his 
purse strings He collapsed in his 
department-store office in 1937 at 
eighty-four protesting that he would 
not go to hospital it was too expen 
sive. His personal wealth at the time 
of his death was hard to judge, because 
of the employee shareholding system 
he had inaugurated, but even in the 
1937 the 
grossed nine million dollars, and Charles 
Woodward was a dying” merchant 
prince 

He would never have approved of 
the way things went then. They put 
him in a coffin as big as a grand piano 
and smothered it with six hundred 
wreaths and rolled it into a mausoleum 
almost as big as Charles’ first store 
His clerks draped two thousand white 
cotton dust covers over the store’s two 
thousand counters and locked up the 
store and they were sorry the old 
governor had passed away 


depression year of store 


Because 
hard trader though he was, he was an 
honest man: so honest, some said, that 
during a fling at politics in the Twenties 
is member for Vancouver in the pro 
vincial legislature, he almost wrecked a 
government 

Neither Charles, the blue 
Sunday prohibitionist, have approved 
Billy’s extravagance the 
provincial capital four years later. As 
heutenant-governor, W. C. Woodward 
thousand a 
year, on which he paid taxes, and spent 
thirty 


would 


of son 


received a salary of nine 


thousand Che injustice was 
softened somewhat by the fact that 
as representative of the crown, a bottle 
of whisky cost him only a dollar: he 
didn't have to pay the tax 

Continue nage 52 
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Medical Science brings them 


a brighter future 


Because he sees lis doe tol earlie and 
because his doctor has kept pace with 
dramatic medical 


the progress in 


science, the average Canadian’s lite 


span has inercased by 2.18 years during 
the relatively short period of the past 


SIX VCars. 


Providing the weapons in the relent: 
less fight against many diseases is the 
continuing objective of Merck & Co, 
Limited. In association with Merck in 
the United States, pioneering research 
led to the discovery olf 


has new 


medicinal agents and the devising of 


chemical processes and equipment to 
produce these substances on a large- 


scale, low-cost: basis. 


From the Merck plants at Montreal 
and Vatlevfield, Que., come Penicillin, 
Streptomycin, Cortisone, Vitamins and 
other essential medicinal Chemicals 
Their availability to the medical pro 
lession efforts to combat tubercu 
losis, PHICTOUS pre 
arthritis and many other ailments has 
enabled Canadians in all walks of lite 
to enjoy better health and the prospect 


ol longer lite. 


AAGCAZTINE, 1, 


1952 


( om ple tion of the Merck plant at Valleyfield, Que., in 
1946 marked a further milestone in the 
of this Canadian company. In October 


1-year history 
1946, Strepto 
mycin was produced here by deep fermentation. Two 
years carlier the first Penicillin produced commercially 
British 
was manufactured at the Companys Montreal plant 


hy dee p fermentation in thie Commonwealth 
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‘ \ t, how much it will cost, 
The Roval Bank of 
RR ) B Book to keep vo t 
The sot 
AN YOUR BUDGET TO SUIT YOURSELF. 
Ask for one, 
You can bank on the “Royal” 
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Continued from page 50 

Like Charles, Billy Woodward was 
commended for the way he handled 
is job in Victoria. Newspaper edi 
torials said he was democratic and 
popular. And when he, and his chate 
laine, Mrs. Ruth Wynn Johnson Wood 
ward, vacated Government House, 
more than three thousand persons 
lined up for two hours on the street 


outside so they could shake his hand 

When W. C. Woodward returned to 
the store an era of expansion began 
Additions made to the store increased 
the floor space to eighteen acres, the 
size of a small farm, putting Wood 
ward’s in the same. size-bracket as 
Macy's and Gimbels of New York, and 
Harrods and Selfridge’s of London 

In 1949 Billy Woodward turned the 
first sod, in what had been West 
Vancouver bushland, to make way for 
modern drive-in department. store 
four miles froin downtown Vancouver 
Charles singlehanded had shoveled 
out the basement for his first Vancou 
ver store.) There, in West Vancouver's 
glittering Park Royal shopping centre 
Woodward's gave their customers a 
fifteen-hundred-dollar magic-eye door, 
electric turntables at the check-out 
counters, and, as a measure of the 
community's elegance, more dog food 
than baby food, according to man 
ager Charles Nameby Wynn Chunky 
Woodward, W. C.’s twenty-seven-vyeat 
old son 

Under W. C. the company’s share 
owning system expanded too until 
today dividends paid to employees 
amount to more money than Charles 
paid in wages when he started the plan 
in the Twenties Nine hundred em 
ployees hold stock in the company 
General manager John William Butter 
field, a Yorkshireman who started in 
Woodward's staples twenty-two years 
ago, says an employee gets a dividend 
of about ten cents a year on every 
dollar he invests in the firm. 


Wedding Present for a Queen 


Critics of the store don't see the share 
system as unblemished philanthropy. 
They say it’s a sound way for the 
Woodward family to avoid crippling 
inheritance taxes 

Labor circles in) Vancouver admit 
Woodward's employee relations are 
good even though the store is not 
organized. For the department-store 
field, wages are high. An experienced 
single male clerk starts at $48 a week, 
a driver at $65: married men get more 
Shopgirls start at $28 a week, go up to 
$60, and average $38. Far past is the 
day in 1919, recalled by Vancouver 
archivist Major J. S. Matthews, when 
a hot-headed Billy Woodward helped 
break a teamsters’ strike by driving 
his company wagons through picket 
lines with a brandished whip. Now 
Woodward's provides all the socialized 
innovations of modern business and 
eVen pays pensions out of its own 
por ket to sixty-five-vear-old employees 
with ten years’ service. The store is 
not reluctant to hire employees who 
ire middle-aged and two hundred full 
time employees in the Vancouver store 
are more than fifty vears of age 

Yet it is fundamentally a young 
man’s firm. Most of the directors are 
around forty and most started clerking 
in the store in their teens. There is 
the spirit of youth too in Woodward's 
promotion stunts. Woodward's beacon 
was one example. From 1929 to 1938 
it sent a night-splitting beam far up 
the Fraser Valley and across Georgia 
Strait to Vancouver Island. Ship 
captains used it as a navigation light 
Today the ten-million-candle-power 
beam is filtered through a ruby prism. 
\irport authorities feared an airliner 
would put down on Woodward's roof. 


MA LEAN 


Still an eye-catcher though is the 
278 - foot scale model of the Eiffel 
Tower, atop the store, on which the 
beacon rotates. It was brought from 
London in the Twenties to hide the 
store’s elevator machinery and water 
tanks. ‘The store sends buyers each 
year to cull the bazaars of the world 
One buyer brought back a $110,000 
eighteen-carat gold tea set from Bir 
mingham, displayed it at the store and 
then throughout the United States. It 
was finally sold to Egypt's King 
Farouk, who gave it to Narriman 
Sadek as a wedding present 

To attract sidewalk trade Wood 
ward's once displayed nylon stockings 
from England with the initial EF woven 
into the tops, announcing with pride 
that the hose were duplicates of those 
worn by Princess Elizabeth \ live 
mouse was put in one of the store’s 
forty window compartments once but 
soon removed: some people thought 
the store was selling mice 

The store backs up its advertising 
boners. Recently a Woodward's ad for 
hind-quarter roast at 89 cents a pound 
appeared in the newspapers as 59 cents 
a pound The store took a straight 
loss and sold three thousand pounds 
of hind-quarter at the advertised price 


Toes in the Escalators 


Woodward's frowns on sex in adver 
tising displays lingerie on torsos only 
and crops heads and legs off pictures 
of frilly models in its catalogues but 
it makes up for the shortage of sex 
by a surfeit of shoplifters It’s pat 
ronized by fifty percent more shop 
hifters than other Vancouver depart 
ment stores, probably largely because 
of its location near skid row Five 
women store detectives are kept ho - 
ping by shoplifters who sometimes 
write nasty letters about them and 
drop the letters in the customer sug 
gestion box 

“Woodward's,” said head store nurse 
Mary Clarke recently, “is like the 
British Empire.” 

In an empire, nothing the subjects 
do really surprises the crown. So Miss 
Clarke's six-bed hospital is prepared to 
administer to shopgirls with sore backs, 
customers whose toes have been caught 
in the escalators, children who have 
cut their fingers testing the edges of 
knives. And, once in a while, a new 
born baby is found wailing red-faced 
in the “mother’s room’ and the baby 
is brought to the store hospital: and, 
once in a while, a customer dies im the 
store and is brought to the hospital too 

And sometimes it’s not the crisply 
efficient) Miss Clarke but mail-order 
manager Charles Flanders, for twenty 
nine yvears father confessor by cor 
respondence to lonely up-country cus 
tomers, who administers at the end 

Not long ago an old woman coll ipsed 
of a heart attack on the street outside 
the store She asked to be taken 
inside; she wanted to see Mr. Flanders 
The mail-order manager was sum 
moned. He had never seen the woman 
before but knew her well from his 
department correspondence: she had 
been one of his lonely up-country 
customers. 

She gave him a_ purse containing 
three thousand dollars. ‘Please divide 


this among my three children.’ she 
said, and she told him where he could 
find her three children “And don't 


let them spend it recklessly, Mr 
Flanders.” 

Flanders said ves, he would see that 
the money was divided among the three 
children and no, he wouldn't let then 
spend it recklessly, and even as he said 
this the old woman died 

She had got what she had taken for 
granted she would get at the big store 
in the big city Woodward's service. * 
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Percentage of price increases 
in Canada since 1941 


150% 


50% 


* Index of raw and Average hourly rates of * Total index of all index of Massey-Hars |  * Index of Canadian * index of farm 
partly manufactured pay Massey Marrs commodities retail! prices of Canadian farm products wage rates. 
materials Canadian plants made farm implements 


Farm implement prices 
are low 


IN COMPARISON WITH PRICES OF 
OTHER PRODUCTS THE FARMER BUYS 


Qutstandime achtevement by Massev-Parris! Sine 

prices ot Canadian farm 

Inipolerne nts have risen only 66.20% in the face of a 98.2 

advance in cost of raw materials and advance 

In averave hours wage rates thre Sanne period, thie 


index for “all commodities” has cone up 97.7%) 


at possible. It a volume that jr rmutted hh 
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costs Largest M 
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Look farther. Vhe advance of 166.806 in farm wage 

rates. since retlects great scarcity of farm help o harvest 

Only through the availability of labor-saving machines OOO) 
at} 


have farmers been able too and expand thea 


annual output. and to benefit more fully from the 
idvance of 121.2% in prices ot farm produc ts 
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this label... 


for lovelier briefs 
and panties 


Uneies bearing this Label are made of 
Viscose Rayon. For briefs and panties that are 


; tIways a joy to wear, look for the V-Ravon Label. 


Forget ironing worries 


If sou want to iron V-Rayon undies, vou can forget 
those special temperatures that other synthetics 
demand. When you're ironing cotton garments, 
you can do your V-Rayon undies without chang- 
ing iron heat. No danger of melting. vellowing 


or weakening. 


You ll see the I -Ravon Label on garments 


made by leading manufacturers. 


Published bv COURTALL DS (CANADA) LIMITED, 


producers of Viscose Ravon Yarn and Staple Fibre. 


The Passionate Princess 


Continued from page 12 


let him show his aptness and you 
Americans say he’s an exception. Let 
a bad quality crop out and you'll 
stamp him immediately as a savage.” 

Curiously, Pauline herself experi- 
enced none of the injustices known 
to her race 

She was born March 10, 1862, 0n the 
Six Nations reserve along the bank of 
the Grand River about twelve miles 
south of Brantford, Ont., into a family 
as unusual as any in Canadian history. 

Pauline’s father, Chief George Henry 
Martin Johnson, was a_ full-blooded 
Mohawk of the Wolf Clan. Asa young 
man George was selected to be inter 
preter for an Anglican missionary, one 
Rev. Adam Elliott, and fell promptly 
in love with the missionary’s sister-in- 
law, a delicate shy girl named Emily 
Howells. 

The parents on both sides objected 
bitterly te the match, but George and 
Emily married in spite of the opposition 

Chief George wore a pale lavender 
waistcoat and grey gloves with his new 
black suit) and soon they were the 
reigning aristocracy of the Six Nations 
reserve. 

On an estate beside the Grand River 
the bronze chief and his pale bride built 
the curious, yet imposing, two-story 
mansion called Chiefswood, the back 
and front of which were identical. The 
story went that the newlyweds, dis- 
agreeing on whether the deep shuttered 
French windows should face the river 
or into a grove of walnuts and oak, 
compromised by facing them both 
ways. It was probably the only Indian 
home in North America boasting a 
piano and a silver tea service. 

The Johnsons christened their fourth 
child Emily Pauline and she took 
the Mohawk name of Tekahionwake, 
meaning “the smoky haze of Indian 
summer.”’ Pauline was an active pre- 
cocious child who wore her long jet 
hair in braids and outraced the boys in 
her birch-bark canoe. 

From the beginning she loved poetry 
and at four memorized effortlessly. 
When her mother asked what gift she 
wished brought back from Brantford 
Pauline would reply, ‘Verses, please.” 
At six she was composing odes to her 
cats and dogs. 


The Toast of Toronto 


Her formal education was slight and 
she did not go beyond primary school 
even in later years her spelling was 
often phonetic’, but before she was 
thirteen, she'd read the complete works 
of Scott and Longfellow and was biting 
into Byron and Shakespeare. 

Chiefswood was on the itinerary of 
many Visiting celebrities and American 
tourists, whose arrival was the signal 
for Chief George to get out of his black 
suit and into full Mohawk regalia, and 
the dark vivacious girl quickly devel 
oped a poise beyond her years. 

She sold her first poem to Gems of 
Poetry, one of the “little magazines” 
published in New York. Soon she was 
appearing in others, including Saturday 
Night and the Week, a Toronto maga 
zine edited by a promising young 
writer named Charles G. D. Roberts 

Pauline was twenty-two LS84 
when her father died. Chiefswood was 
closed down and the remnants of the 
family moved to Brantford. Here, at 
amateur recitals, she began giving 
dramatic readings of her verse Che 
turning point in her life came in 1892 
when the Young Liberal Club of To 
ronto decided to hold an authors’ even 
ing at which Canadian writers would 
read their own prose and verse 

Frank Yeigh, the club's president 


and a former Brantford boy, asked 
Pauline if she would appear. After 
first declining because “I haven't a 
thing to wear,”’ she accepted the offer. 
Her older sister Evelyn made her a 
simple white dress and Pauline jour- 
neyed to Toronto ‘“‘frightened to 
death.”’ 

It began as a dreadful night. The 
cream of the Canadian literary world 
succeeded quickly in anaesthetizing the 
club members and Yeigh recalled that 
when Pauline’s turn came late in the 
program she faced ‘‘a somewhat som- 
nolent audience.’’ She promptly woke 
them up. 

‘Pauline glided rather than walked 
to the platform,’ Yeigh wrote later, 
“her dark eyes flashing nervously and 
her sinewy form, the essence of grace 
fulness, representing the acme of physi 
cal rhythm and motion. She never 
excelled that premiére performance.” 

Her melodramatic reading of Cry 
From An Indian Wife, an Indian view- 
point of the Northwest Rebellion, was 
the hit of the show and earned the only 
encore of the evening. ‘Two editorials 
appeared in Toronto newspapers within 
a week asking why her work had never 
appeared in book form. 

Yeigh quickly arranged a_ return 
appearance and the recital was sched- 
uled two weeks later in Toronto's 
Association Hall. To prepare for the 
engagement Pauline returned to Brant- 
ford, canoed to a small island in the 
river near Chiefswood and there wrote 
The Song My Paddle Sings, still her 
best-known poem and a standard fix 
ture in school texts for the past twenty 
five years. 


Rhymes on a Buffalo Robe 


This second Toronto appearance 
proved that Pauline was a born trouper. 
While reciting the first verse of her 
newly written canoe song she forgot 
the words. A hush fell on the hall. 
Pauline thoughtfully pulled a rose to 
pieces while Yeigh, in the wings, buried 
his face in his hands. Then, so matter- 
of-factly that one critic called it a piece 
of stage business, Pauline announced, 
“I’m sorry, I seem to have forgotten 
the rest. I'll give you another.”’ In 
her dressing room later she told Yeigh, 
“I knew | mustn't leave the platform 
and admit defeat.”’ 

Yeigh suggested he act as Pauline’s 
manager in a series of recitals to raise 
money for an English pilgrimage in 
search of a publisher and in the next 
six months she gave one hundred and 
twenty - five “evenings” throughout 
Ontario. In the spring of 1894 she 
made the first of three trips to England. 

It was a success from the beginning. 
London’s literati and leading hostesses 
sent their cards Pauline was soon 
giving her recitals on what one writer 
called “the drawing - room circuit.” 
Some of these she shared with an 
American named Joachim Miller who 
called himself the Poet of the Sierras, 
wore the garb of a western prospector 
and carried a gigantic buffalo robe 
which he lay upon to read his poems, 
horizontally. 

In her wanderings about London 
Pauline was often accompanied by Si: 
Charles Tupper, then Canada’s high 
commissioner, Sir Charles liked to 
recall one expedition they made to 
Whiteley’s department store where he 
wagered Pauline a new pair of gloves 
she could think of nothing to buy that 
Whiteley’s couldn't provide 

Pauline stepped up to an imposing- 
looking floorwalker and said, “Il wish 
to buy a William English Peterboro 
canoe 

“Yes, ma‘’am,” replied the floor 
walker urbanely, ‘Fourth floor up.”’ 

Her first book of verse, The White 
Wampum, was published that vear in 
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Dr. Stewart Allen, ¢ 


Canadian medical missionary. 
released from behind the Bamboo Curtain. tells his story 
for the first time in the next issue, 
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recently 


REDS 


London by John Lane and the critics 
were kind. One called it ‘‘a new kind 
of poetry which jars and jangles.”’ 


Another wrote of her “‘poignant passion 
and pathos.”’ She had arrived 

When Pauline returned to 
she began what was to be nine years 
of barnstorming throughout the eastern 
United States and nineteen times across 
Canada. 

These were the “gay Nine 
ties.’ There was a hunger everywhere 
for entertainment and an odd company 
of early-vintage vaudevillians roamed 
‘anada. ‘There were 
violinists, cartoonists, comedians 
lecturers, interpreters of Browning, 
Scots comics, elocutionists and swarms 
of Swiss bell ringers 

One of this band was a short, 
lighthearted actor from Merrick 


Canada 


sO called 


across singers, 


and 


hand 


some, 

ville, Ont., named Walter McRaye, 
who had won no acclaim whatever as 
an unlikely “Boy Orator from New 
Jersey,’ but soon became a favorite 
with the first public renditions of 
Drummond's habitant poems 


met McRaye, who was four 
junior, at the old Win 
when they appeared at 
1897. Later they 
and became 


Pauline 
teen years her 
nipeg Theatre 
the same recital in 
decided to tour as a te 
inseparable companions. 


“am 


With Daring Decolletage 

towns committees would 
advance for 
the mechanics institutes, 
often Pauline and McRaye 
up shop wherever they could 
dining 


In 
arrange 


some 
“evenings” in 
but 
would 
hey 


rooms, 


more 


Set 


performed in wayside 
billiard parlors, 
and once in an 
where cottins were 

In town 
Rave 
leg for 


barns, grain elevators 


undertaking parlor 
‘ats 


they 


used as s¢ 


new 
one Ontario where 
a benefit concert to buy 
the town constable z 
dressing room barber 
Another benefit in aid of an 

Methodist church put on 
town saloon and Pauline assured 
audience that “the end the 
means.’ They played six nights a week 
and in one week 
appearances in four different provinces 
They were stranded for six days aboard 


a wooden 
iuline’s 
Was i shop 
unbuilt 
in the 


her 


was 
justifies 


memorable made 


an icebound ferry to Prince Edward 
Island and at Port aux Basques, Nfid., 
goats ate the playbills off the boards 

Pauline were an Indian costume in 
the first half of these recitals and 
appeared later in svelte floor-length 
evening gowns with a daring décolle 


tage At Codforsaken point 


on the prairie she noticed a shabby man 


one pin 


in the audience with tears flowing down 
his cheeks and hurried to him after the 
recital 

“Tt’s the first time I've seen a woman 
dressed like that since I left England 
the man sobbed 

The Indian costume ‘now in Van 
couver’s museum consisted of a beaded 
buckskin dress trimmed with ermine 
skins, native-wrought brooches made 
from silver coins, a necklace of cinna 
mon bear claws given to Pauline by 


Ernest Thompson Seton, bracelets of 


tall « ipl feather in 


hanging gruesomely from 


wampum beads, a 
her hair 
her waist 


and, 
two cured s« alps 


One of these was the forelock of some 
unhappy Huron. The other had been 
presented to her by a chief of the 
Blackfoot tribes Pauline, with her 
affinity for the macabre had idmired 
this particular item at an encampment 
in southern Alberta and through an 
interpreter, had attempted to buy it 
from the ancient chief. The chief was 
offended at the offer and the inter 


preter explained hurriedly that Pauling 


herself came from a long line of s« ilpers 


The old man turned then and said 
gallantly, “Give this to the daughter 
of fighting men whose eyes are like 
the dawn.”’ 

Pauline’s second collection of verse 


Canadian Born, was published in 190 


and three years later, now an estab 
lished poet, she returned to London 
accompanied by McRaye and bearing 


letters of introduction from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier 
Once again it was a4 personal triumph 


With McRaye she appeared in Stein 
way Hall and the critics wrote of her 
“flery eloquence.” 

She had tea on the terrace of the 
House of Commons was feted il 
exclusive dinners, made the rounds of 
the theatres and music hall idmired 
a gaunt young man named Wil! Rogers 
who talked out of the corner of his 
mouth and played with a lariat, met 


Somerset Maugham and Swinburne 
one of her idols then nearly seventy 

At one dinner party she was intro 
duced to Sir Arthur Pearson. then 
publisher of the Express, and soon she 
was writing articles of Indian life for 
his newspaper It was in this way that 
she met Chief Joe Capilano, the great 
est of her Indian friends and a man 
who had profound influence on her 
later life 
They Danced Until Dawn 

Back in Canada, Pauline and Ms 
Raye continued their grueling one 
night stands from coast to coast heir 
most memorable trip was an eight 
hundred-and-fifty-mile excursion fol 
lowing the old Caribou ‘Trail north 
into British Columbia 

At Ashcroft they hired a st ie coacn 
for two hundred and fifty dollar ind 
engaged a fabled driver named Kuck 


skin Billy Halton, known as the best 
whip in the west. For Pauline it wa 
all a wonderful lark I slept like a 
baby, laughed like a child and ate like 
a lumberjack,” she wrote 

The response Was spectacular \t 
Barkerville, in a hall rented for four 
dollars, they took more than seven 
hundred dollars in two nights and at 
Pauline’s suggestion McRaye invited 
all the male members of the audience 
for «a drink in Kelly’s Saloon Ihe 
round of whisky came to sixtv-seven 
dollars 

At Lac La Hache they arri ed to 
find that there’d been no advances 
notice of the recital and Buckskin Billy 

Continued on page 5j 
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Yes, if shirts are ever i problen 
it’s when man us travelling! But 
the B.V.D people have come up 
with something that really revol 
utionary. Before Mr. Salesman pop 
into hi welcome bed it Ihe 
Traveller Rest, he merely dunt 
that day shirt in lukewarn ud 
for a tew minute put it on 
hanger, and presto, it’s dry i 
the morning, fresh and ready to 
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are attractive ind comfortable u 
all kinds of weather "The fused 
collar and cuffs never wilt tsa\ 
good-looking for the life of | 
shirt. And talking about. life. at 
outwear an ordinary shirt) severa 
times over. It's no wonder B.V.D 
Nylon Tricots are making hirt 
news ind among wive too 
for they can save themsel ve tbout 
2 hours’ ironing time a week. They're 
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and pay tor themselve in laundry 
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It can happen in seconds A sudden blow-out ... brakes that fail 
in the sudden pinch ... breakdown of a vital motor part. And then 
that fateful shriek! 

How foolish it is to gamble with the lives of your family and your- 
self. For that’s exactly what happens when vou disregard the possi- 
bility of accidents that can result from mechanical defects in your 
car, 

by keeping your car in top operating shape you guard yourself 
against many of today’s driving hazards. 

Winter driving, remember, has strained the operating parts of 
your car. Minor corrections now may eliminate major expenses — 
even accidents — later on. 


out 


Your service mechanic knows how to adjust your car to render the 
utmost in efficient and economical summer driving. For your driv- 
ing safety have him check tires, steering connections, and brake 
adjustment. For your comfort have him inspect the suspension, 
shock absorbers, and air conditioning. For trouble-free driving have 
him check your electrical and cooling systems. And for peak per- 
formance ask for a motor tune-up and a change of oil. 


It’s important, too, that vou urge the necessity of safe driving upon 
the younger members of your family. 


A little care pays big dividends in safety and peace of mind. 


Wake Safe Driving a Habit — Check Your Car — Check Accidents 


SAFETY Inspect and rotate 


Avoid troublesome pvpreakdowns ment. Balance 


avoid undue expense avoid system, brake adjustment and 


accidents resulting trom the faulty 
operation of your ar Make an 


appointment for Car Saver Service 


dents and ar Top off finish 
with a reputabie service operator abs 
Have your car conditioned tor 
LUBRICATION—Drain crankcase 
safe summer driving Pay specia 
a Have o replaced 


attention to this six point c heck list 


mileage recommendation. Lubric 


cessories Service oi filter 


Check front end align 


windshield wipers, exhaust the thermostats, hoses, water pump 


COMFORT —Tes! shock absorbers. Inspect suspension, Test 


onditioning. Adjust windows and doors Get rid of 


a good wax or polish 


COOLING—-Condition and inspect cooling system. Check 


, fan belt and radiator 


svel. Adjust headlight Add cooling system rust inhibitor 


ELECTRICAL——Check battery, wiring, and cables Test 


starter draw and generator output. Clean, test and adjust 
spark plugs and distributor 


nsmission and differen ENGINE —Prove piston ring efficiency by compression test 
with manufacturer s Condition carburetor and air cleaner for warm weather 
chassis points and operation. Clean fue 


supply system and check for leaks 


crankcase breather Tune up for safe summer driving and economical operation 


Car Saver Service is Sponsored by MACLEAN’S in the Interests of Car Care and Safe Driving 
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Continued from page 55 
sent out couriers. Soon a stream of 
ranchers, miners, farmers, Indians and 
halfbreeds came riding in across the 
sagebrush hills. Admission was a dollar 
for whites and fifty cents for Indians. 
When one patron of the arts protested, 
**Me no white man, me half and half,” 
Buckskin Billy charged him seventy 
five cents. 

It was at Lac La Hache, too, that 
in impromptu concert was arranged in 
McKinley's barroom to be shared with 
Premier Richard McBride who hap 
pened along on a pre-election junket. 

She and McRaye recited from eight 
until ten. Then Handsome Dick, with 
a red kerchief about his neck, appealed 
for votes until midnight. ‘The hand 
some couple then led the grand march 
for the dance to follow, and when a 
fiddler known as Old Man McCarthy 
broke into Birdie Fly In And Out 
Again the Premier and the Mohawk 
Princess set a pace tnat lasted until 
dawn. 

Again in 1907 Pauline and McRaye 
went to London and, on their return, 
toured the Chautauqua circuit as far 
west as Boulder, Col. 

But now Pauline was forty-five. She 
was losing not only her dark beauty, 
but some of her vitality. On the long 
train trips only the ebullient faithful 
McRaye could break her introspective 
moods. The woman he called ‘a 
well-beloved vagabond who loved any 
trail, old or new” was ready to settle 
down 

They played their last ‘‘evening”’ 
together in a little opera house in 
Kamloops. ‘Then Pauline packed the 
old Saratoga trunk she'd had from the 
beginning, took the train to Vancouver 
and began the last tragic chapter of 
her life. 

She had grown to love Vancouver 
in more than a dozen appearances there 
and when she wrote friends from the 
city the letters were marked, God's 
Town. She moved into a hall bedroom 
in a west-end rooming house and 
devoted herself to her writing, hoping 
that she might make a steady income 
with nature stories for boys’ magazines 

It was hard going and in the tradition 
of poets Pauline was always on the lip 
of poverty. In the best of times money 
had slipped through her fingers and her 
income was pitifully small. Her verse 
and prose had appeared in some of the 
leading periodicals of the day, including 
Harper's Weekly and the Smart Set, 
but they paid only in prestige. For 
The Song My Paddle Sings, Pauline 
received three dollars. When Rod and 
(jun accepted a poem called the Train 
Dogs and sent her a cheque for seventy- 
five cents she returned it to them with 
i sardonic note of sympathy for their 
‘apparent poverty.” 

It was at this time that 
began writing her fanciful Legends of 
Vancouver with the help of Chief Joe 
Capilano who lived on the Squamish 
reserve across the Inlet from the city. 

In their long walks together Chief 
Joe spun his yarns about the meaning 


Pauline 
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of landmarks such as Stanley Park's 
Siwash Rock and Pauline would embe! 
lish them with her own imagination in 
the tradition of one Indian storyteller 
improving on another 

“You can say anything you like 
about Indians,’ she told one of her 
editors, “because their history has 
never been written down.” The legends 
appeared in the Sunday magazine sec 
tion of the Vancouver Province and 
she was paid seven dollars for each 
article. 

Pauline had been in Vancouver only 
a short time when her health broke 
down and she learned that she had 
cancer. It was then, one of her inti 
mates said, that she gave her finest 
performance 

Although often in severe pain and 
under opiates, thin and ashen in color 
she continued to write and to give 
occasional recitals in the city Her 
love of Stanley Park became almost 
a religion and after Chief Joe’s death 
in 1910 she walked alone along its trails. 
“It’s the only way to chase the gloom 
away,” she told a friend. “Get out, no 
matter what the weather.” 

A contemporary recalls 
“leaning over the guardrail near Siwash 
Rock while the tide was out, always 
alone, stoic and curiously dignified, 
watching the gulls.” 

Pauline was desperately hard up in 
1912 when she entered a private hos- 
pital and a group of her newspaper and 
Women's Canadian Club friends 
formed a friendship pact and arranged 
for publication of the legends. 


seeing her 


Within Sight of the Siwash 


When the redoubtable McRaye ar 
rived to be with her at the end, he 
discovered that the collection was sell 
ing slowly, bought up all the unsold 
copies and sent them to the friends 
they'd made in their tours, suggesting 


they send their cheques directly to 
Pauline. On his visits to her McRaye 
would open her mail and pin the 


cheques above her bed while she slept 
He was with her when she died on 
March 7, 1913, three days before her 
fifty-first birthday 

Pauline had often expressed the wish 
to her friends that she might be buried 
in Stanley Park near Siwash Rock and 
this was carried out. Her ashes were 
buried at Ferguson's Point under the 
evergreens and within sight) of the 
curious tufted rock that had fascinated 
her. 

Copies of the legends and Flint and 
Feather, a complete collection of her 
poems published that year in England, 
were placed with her ashes in the urn 
Subsequently the Women’s Canadian 
Club erected a drinking fountain of 
stones taken from the shore of the park 
On one heavy boulder is carved the 
profile of the Mohawk Princess 

Today four slim volumes hold all the 
writing she produced. They are the 
legends; The Moccasin Maker, a col 
lection of stories of her mother’s life 
written in a semi-fictional style; The 
Shagganappi, a group of boys’ stories 
and Flint and Feather, which contains 
fewer than a hundred poems 

More than fifty thousand copies of 
this collection are in print according 
to the Musson Book Co. which first 
published it in Canada in 1917 It 
is in its nineteenth edition and stil] sells 
a steady thousand copies each year 

There is no epitaph on the simple 
monument in Stanley Park, but a poet 


friend wrote perhaps the most apt 
description of Pauline Johnson in these 
lines: 
A Princ W 
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The Question Mark Above The White House 


Continued from page 9 
contemplate. But it is inevitable so 
long as Russia forces everybody else 
to resort to sheer power and, by a kind 
of bastard Gresham’s law, debases the 
spiritual coinage of the world. 

Moreover, this program, though 
at the moment on expediency, 
mere military alliance 
and certainly will not 
be aggressive if Germany and Japan 
take the right path, if the Americans 
use their power wisely and, above all, 
if the Allies trust one another and can 
vain the trust of the vellow 
which they lack now 

Vhings may turn out far better than 
ind certainly 
if Stalin understands 


based 
need not be a 


of the old sort 


races, 


invone dares to hope 
will so turn out 
the American mind and the 
free menelsewhere. [fC 
It there can be peace in 


strength 
ina behaves 
Asia and, 
in two years or so, after they have 
worked their passage and proved their 
£ intentions, the Chinese Com 
munists can even win American recog 
split on 


United 


good 


nition and thus end the long 
policy 
and Britain 

In all the setbacks of the last 
one definite item of progress is now 
established: so far as the American 
and the Eisenhower Re 
publicans are concerned, the hope ota 


\siatic between the 
slates 


year 


vovernment 


Communist collapse in China has been 
tbandoned. Mao, or his successors, it 
is now realized, 
long time. If they give up aggression 
is a bad job no attempt will be made 
Communists 


will be around for a 


to dislodge the Chinese 
by torce. 
That is the 


American policy in Asia 


starting point of an 


but nothing 


more. For the policy of aiding Chiang 
Kai-shek, which fared, the United 
States so far has no clear, long-run 


alternative in Asia It is in this 


vacuum of policy that all the present 


confusion, including the views of the 
MacArthurs and Tafts, still flourishes 

There, in oversimplified terms, is the 
anatomy of this year’s prospects. What 
will come of them must depend on the 
Politburo in the first place, on the 
White House and the Pentagon in the 
second 

No one knows what goes on in the 
Politburo but anyone can see that the 
United States has not yet learned how 
a coalition of the sort it is 
It cannot and 


to manage 
called upon to manage 
wish to use the old methods 
ilway 


does not 
of compulsion. Yet it cannot 
persuade other peoples to follow it 


Rather naively up to recent years 
the American people have assured 
that their form of democracy, thei 


habits 


behas ior to 


economic system and their living 
ire the norm of human 
which all other peoples were moving 
inevitably 
shock to the American mind to dis 
cover that this is not so While the 
rest of the world envies the United 
States’ living standard and is eager for 
American aid, it is not prepared to buy 
the American economic system or the 
American Dream. The drive of peoples 
everywhere to create their own private 


as fast as possible. It is a 


dreams is one of the most obvious facts 
of the day. It 
itself in such unlikely symbols as the 
weeping Prime Minister of Tran, the 
amorous King of Egypt and Bevan, the 
coal mines 


repeate dly laims 


angry man from the Wels} 


The American people are deeply 
hurt to find that after all their out 
pouring of blood and treasure, muct 
of the world is still sceptical of their 
leadership, is terrived lest this well 
meaning giant will either stumble into 
general war or, disillusioned with it 
friends, will pack up his dolls, as thes 


and go home. 
States nor its 


say in Washington 
Neither the United 
allies has yet faced up to the real facts 
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of life in the world of 1952.) America’s will not do the job at hand, will only ! 


evolution e the chances, wl ine 
lies have not found a workable suck up American wealth and pour it ire the objectives, what is the real nswered fi vil ‘ esel 
ilternative to the American economtk down the familiar rat hole, and the meaning and value of American civill rinany ‘ ‘ | 
system which they criticize and on other fear that if America abandons zation A mere appetite for more and nower lye n the individ mind 
which they depend to keep themselves the world, or if the world abandons still more goods, like that of Barrie's the individual An ' I} 
ifloat. The United States still assumes America, then the struggle will be lost ‘diseased goldfish?” An opportunity vid American n ‘ n 
that it can satisfy its friends, conduct and Communism will win more or less to share its goods, its den ev and n ! it 
the largest power struggle in history by default its venius wit mankind \ tinal Pruman r DD ht | , 
ind equal the strength of Communism This inward debate, as reflected by tbandonment of those s] ' i Rober | n t ke by 
without touching its own living stand all the superficial vagaries of politics nd the simple faith which were 1 mike » | mind between n ! 
ird turns the American in upon himself origins or, alternatively, a retreat fron the end of 19 

This legend of a sacred living standard and makes him ask such questions the Pursuit of a disappointing Hap] Vheen White Hou hect hed 
is the fallacy on which the power of about his own nature as he has never ness back to the Founders’ hard, tou Pen on don vi d ' 
the free world can founder. Unless asked since the Revolution Life and Liberty of quite another sort his mind will take. Perl | 
Russia conveniently relaxes its pace In this unimaginable er of world Those questions ire ill raised thi car nswet 


ind gtves us four or five easy years to 
earm. none of us can do the job and 
ive as Well as we are living now. That 


frigid fact neither the United States 
nor Canada, the only two rich partners 
i the alliance, has yet acknowledged eee 


Infiation an attempt to use more ion 


oods than we produce is the sure 
oof of our failure, a_ failure of 
(anadians and Americans alike 
(ine result is that the American arms 
ram is limping badly the 
oment and has been partially post 
ned in some categories The gap 
tween American and Russian 
rength, especially in the air, is not 
losing, cannot close until about 1955 
earliest and could close too late 
Che other result is even more serious 
the Ll nited States ind Canada 
jemanding that Britain and Europe 
educe a living standard already in 
erable to us, are antagonizing thei 
erseas friends by boasting of thei 
wn standard, the highest ever known 
It is all very well for the economist 
Washington and Ottawa to prove 
statistically that Britain and Europe 
must live harder to survive This is 
statistically undeniable and cannot be 
long denied, but humanity does not 
live by statistics It lives by hopes 
myths and dreams. The basic failure 
of North America in world leadership 


so far is that it has been unable to 
create the hope, the myth and_ the 
dream which the rest of the free world 


is ready to follow 
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Aan seen, CAN De 


world’s daily hardships. Its own sterile 
myth called the standard of living 


stands as a fatal obstacle in the way 
of the free world’s unity 
Vaguely the American mind senses 
that truth today, though no politician 
eeking office in this election year 1s 
kely to admit it The American 
tizen is torn between the natural fear 
it the rest of the world cannot or 
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ABCs of living. To me it is the whole 
alphabet. When you're my size, it’s 
not only good sportsmanship to be 
sociable and agreeable, it’s good com- 
mon sense. With arms too short to 
fight and with legs too short to run 
away, I’ve had to learn to take a joke 

All the odds aren't against me. 
Baseball, for instance, is my favorite 
game and I can hold my own on any 
sandlot. I’m a hard guy to pitch to 
ind have sent more than one pitcher 
to the benches suffering the jitters. 
The speed I lose on base running is 
compensated by the number of times 
I'm walked 

I get a great kick out of basketball. 
It's fun playing against a new team. 
They're trained to guard and check 
When they see 
me dribbling the ball down the gym 
they're afraid | might run between 
their legs. 

They forget rules. They start 
swatting my head instead of the ball. 
If they see ['m going through un 
checked, they'll actually grab at me 
like a fellow after a slippery minnow. 
In desperation they sometimes hit me 
with a rugby tackle, bowling me over 
until there is a heap on the floor. My 
teammates like that. They look for a 
penalty | look for bruises, 


regular-sized players. 


Half Price at the Movies 


My friends sometimes say, ‘Boy! 
are you lucky. You can buy and wear 
kid’s clothes.” That's where they're 
wrong. | weigh one hundred pounds 
even but [| wear man-sized clothes. 
‘The trunk of my body is of normal size 
It’s just my arms and legs that are 
short That's how differ from a 
midget. A midget is a dwarf who is 
tiny all over. When | buy a suit I 
buy «a man’s suit 
be cut down to fifteen inches, the arms 
to twelve inches. [| buy a size fourteen 
shirt and cut the sleeves down. Most 
people are lucky to have enough 
material left over for a patch or two 
| have enough material over to patch 
the whole suit and enough after that 
to patch the patches But no one 
mistakes my clothes for theirs. The 
other students at school were continu- 
ally losing, loaning, borrowing, swiping 
and exchanging clothes with other 
students. I had no such difficulties 
that is, if you don’t count ties. | wear 
standard neckties 

I guess I’ve tried most of the things 
a “nineteener™ has tried. I have been 
sneaky enough to take advantage of 
When the 
driver glances at me | point to the 
mark on the measuring post It 
ictually worked several times. ‘Then 
| bumped into a driver completely 
devoid of humor “The rest of the 
rule says.” he sneered loudly, “if the 
CHILD ts accompanied by his mother. 
Kither produce your mother or pay 
1 quietly slipped another 
coin in the box and took a seat. 

Half fares have worked at movies, 
but not often. The best chance is to 
get my ticket quickly before the cashier 
has an opportunity to think, or is still 
too surprised to argue. But there is 
ilso the ticket taker to beat. When 
I’m with a girl friend | pay up like a 
man 


The legs have to 


half fares on local buses 


full fare.” 


High wickets at banks, movies or 
post offices can make me feel tnsignifi 
cant I've stood close to the wicket 
ind asked the clerk for, saya ticket 
He looks about. dully thinking he 
When his eyes prove 
him wrong, he simply makes a mental 
note about ghosts and goes back to 
his immediate occupation of staring 


heard someone 
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into space. In such situations I’ve 
almost velled myself hoarse. Now | 
back up — farther and farther so that 
I again become visible, in line with his 
vision, over the top of the counter. 
I'll even wave my arms if necessary to 
attract attention. When I have his 
eye | again advance toward the wicket 
and make my request as he sheepishly 
leans over the counter toward me. 
Similarly, in a noisy room or location, 
I've often found a tug on a guy’s 
trousers saves time, temper and tongue 
Yes, I have girl friends) as many as 
the next teen ager. And I like them 
in the same sizes and assortments. I 
like a pretty face and properly placed 
curves” is that normal’? I go to dances 
all the time and like to dance. Un 
fortunately there are frequently girls 
who are embarrassed by my size. In 
those cases, the first date is the last 


\ Patter For the Platters 


And then there are mothers! Some 
put their foot down and refuse to let 
their daughters go with me. It is 
rather disconcerting to feel you are 
listed in the same category as an 
undisciplined, disreputable or undesir- 
able character. I don’t even drink or 
smoke. Someday, perhaps, I'll settle 
down with the one and only, and 
there'll be children —normal ones my 
doctor assures me the odds are greatly 
in our favor. Even mated dwarfs can 
expect to have normal children. 

One summer, when home on vacation, 
I managed to get on a radio quiz 
program on WWJ, Detroit. In two 
minutes I'd won a portable radio. Two 
days later one of the station’s directors 
phoned me and asked if I would be 
interested in taking a position with 
WWJ. He said my voice had broad- 
casting possibilities. I accepted but 
my parents vetoed the idea. ‘‘First,”’ 
they said, “education. Then a job.” 
I went back to Montreal rather deflated 

Months later at St. Jerome’s College, 
Kitchener, a thought struck me. I was 
very keen on jazz records. “‘Why,” I 
thought, “couldn't I write a_ patter 
about different band leaders with side- 
lights on orchestras and records? Per 
haps I could wangle a part-time job 
at the local 250 watter, CKCR.” 

When I had about two weeks’ pro 
grams arranged, I went to the station 
ind talked with Gib Liddle, the 
manager. I remember looking up at 
him and expecting he'd break out 
laughing. He took his time checking 
the list. | was wondering if he'd 


notice if | quietly slipped away I 
could have jumped on his knees and 
patted his head when he said, “Okay 
Let’s try it.” | worked part time until 
the school term ended, then went on 
a full eight-hour schedule. A> good 
salary and pleasant conditions have 
made me a very thankful fellow 
Youngsters, from five years to about 
eight, never cease to amaze me. Their 
frankness is often disconcerting. No 
matter how prepared one is, they blurt 
out the unexpected. If puzzled, they 
stand and stare. Kids around that age 
are about the same height as myself 
I have had kids stand with their noses 
almost touching mine stare in complete 
bewilderment. They don’t know how 
to classify me. They know I’m not the 
same as themselves but aren't quite 
able to reason it through. It happens 
frequently: A mother will be walking 
along holding her son’s hand. She will 
stop to look into a store window or 
perhaps to wait for a traffic light. Her 
youngster spots me and stares. ‘Then 
he’ll strain to get a little closer. The 
mother will eventually wonder why 
the youngster is pulling away from her 
look to see what's the matter and 
often be horrified at the predicament 
her youngster has gotten her into 
She'll give him a jerk that nearly 
tosses him off his feet and scold and 
shake him as she hurriedly tries to put 
distance between us. The mother of 
course is terribly embarrassed. ‘The 
youngster is hurt and scolded, all 
because he saw something he didn't 
quite understand and was doing his 
best to reason it through. Now, when 
I see a kid staring at me, I start 
talking to him. Ask him his name 
where he’s been, anything to take his 
mind off the situation and save the 
inevitable round of embarrassment. 
A woman at one of the lunchrooms | 
patronize often sits at the table with 
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me and we have a little gab fest. te: 
five-and-a-half-year-old 
tell her 
the latest school news. She said, “‘Ray. 


energetic son 


rushed into the restaurant to 
this is Dick Austin. Shake hands with 
Dick.” Ray stretched his hand, 
looked at me intently and then back 
at his mother. For the lack of some 
thing better tosay, his mother explained, 
‘Dick works at the radio station.” 
That threw Ray for a loop, he looked 
t me ihcredulously and scoffed,**Works 
it the station? He isn't old 
enough!” 

**How old do you think I am, Ray?” 


out 


radio 


| isked. 
with studied consideration, 
(oh! | guess maybe six or seven or 


mavbe eight.” 
“I’m nineteen, Ray.” 
He looked 
miling slightly, expecting the joke to 


over at his mother, 


pop at any minute. 
‘That's right Ray, Dick’s nineteen.”’ 
Ray looked back at me, searched 
every inch of me from head to foot 


Looked me squarely in the eye and 


spluttered, “‘Wow! Pretty darn tiny 
iren’t you?” 
I've scared the pants off many 


telling them I’m small 
Whether 


seriously 


youngsters by 
because I smoked too early. 
one-man campaign will 
iffect the tobacco industry remains to 


this 


be seen 

One of my 
financial pleasure is professional tap 
I'd sooner tap than eat. 


pleasures that is also a 


dancing 
When a Little Man Dreams 


Che favorite routine with Mery 
Himes’ band in Kitchener is to have 
me carried on the stage in a bull fiddle 
case or a music trunk. The gag consists 
of blowing smoke out through an 
opening and then, after the whole band 
has gathered around with fire ex 
tinguishers, mops and water pails, out 
| jump, smoking a large stogie and 
start tapping. Merv has a favorite 
trick of increasing the tempo until it 
is impossible to keep up with the beat 
Routine is thrown overboard. I glide, 
jump, slide, pivot, twirl anything to 
keep up the pretense of dancing. Every 
kick, every movement is original and 
so | keep going until either myself or 
the band collapses from exhaustion 
You don’t have to tell the audience 
what happened, they're tied up laugh 
ing. If I had my way I'd get mad but 
I'm too short of wind. By the time I 
yet my wind it’s too late. 

A woman cornered me at a social one 
iftternoon. Between sips of tea she 
told me she was an amateur psycholo- 


vist. very interested to know,” 
she explained, ‘what a little fellow like 
ourself dreams about. ‘Tell me: in 


your dreams, do you imagine yourself 
a large, dark, handsome man, 
say six feet tall? Or do you dream of 
vourself as being actually smal/er than 
Before I could answer she 
“Perhaps in your 


o be 


you are?” 
was away again. 
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hunch 
the dishes | do 
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might 
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remain exactly the 
I'd be terribly 
know. Of course if you don’t wish t 
tell me, or if I've offended ‘ 

“I'm awfully sorry, lady,’ I finally 
managed to squeeze in, “but my dreams 


dreams 
you are”? 


vou 


interested to 


are so far apart I can’t even remember 
when I had the last one. In fact, I 
can’t even remember any dream 
ever -they’re 
“How utterly 
cooed. wonder, 


I've 
so seldom.”’ 

disappointing,” she 
would mind 
informing me if you do have a dream 


you 


sometime soon? Or better yet, a night 
mare?”’ 
“I'll try to do better than that,” | 
promised “Some night before 
going to bed I'll eat three huge Lim 
burger sandwiches. That should force 


just 


something.” 
During my final term at St. Jerome's, 
I filled in 


as a spare teacher whenever 


necessary When I stretched to full 
height I could only write about two 
lines along the bottom of the black 


I had no choice except to stand 
ona chair. The 
But I got even with them. | 
two forms of PT 
When I had them lined up I showed no 
mercy I could do the 
exercises, so could they. If | could do 
twenty or more push-ups they 


board 
amused 
ilso took 


students were 
outdoor exercises 


reasoned if | 


could 


too. I kept them hopping until | was 
almost ready to drop Since those 
days I've had time to consider whom 
was I actually punishing” 

When people get to know me, one 


of their eventual questions is “Don't 
you wish you were normal size?” As 
my pals phrase it, “Don't you long to 
be longer?” or “Don’t you aspire to be 
higher?’ My honest answer is a definite 
NO. If there 
method of shooting me 
feet I think I'd refuse. I’m completely 
oriented to my way of life. Who wants 
Why do women wear 


was an operation. or 


up a couple of 


to be average” 


those funny little hats’? Why do men 
wear loud ties’ Isn't it an effort to 
make themselves different to get out 
of the average class? Yes, I'll stay 
the way I am. I can do anything you 
can do well, almost anything. Every 
thing I do is a challenge Chere is 
little opportunity for monotony. | own 


and drive acar a Fiat with extensions 
on brake, clutch and gas pedals. I can 
swim, skate, play competitive 
you should see me at ping 
golf regulation clubs 
and do a_ thousand one 
things. I’m convinced I'll get much 
more enjoyment doing the ordinary 
than you will. To me, everything new 
I try is an Surely it’s 
better to be short tall 

Take the repair man checking radio 
lines at our station recently. He was 
six feet eight inches tall. We had a 
field day comparing sizes. We laughed 
at each other's difficulties. I think he 
envied me. He was forever hitting his 
head on beams, doorways and arches 
We compared boot sizes, arm lengths, 
shirt Everything he wore had 
to be made to measure Everything 
had an extra charge tacked onto it. He 
almost wept when I explained how 
much stretching room [ had in bed 
He traveled the country sleeping at 
hotels. He always went to bed with 
a “hang-over” two feet hanging over 
the end of his bed I told him how 
much fun I had in bathtubs, how I 
could even float. He couldn't remem 
ber ever having had room to straighten 
Even a shower was a source 


also 
games 
pong , 
bowl, 


with 
and 


adventure 
than 


sizes 


his legs. 
of danger. If 
might bang his face against the spray 
nozzle 

“You even have the advantage over 
me peeking through keyholes,” he 
chuckled. 

“Sure,” 
advantage you 
transoms.” 


he closed his eyes he 


I replied, “‘but consider the 


have peering over 
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result of slow, careful craftsman- 
ship. So, too, superb House of Lord 
cigars are produced the unhurried 
way... with a select, carefully 
matured alkHavana filler and 
the finest wrapper money can 
buy ... to bring you the utmost 


in cigar smoking pleasure. 


Ino variety of shopes 
GOLD STRIPE 
CORONA DE LUXE 
PETIT CORONAS 
LILIES 
QUEENS 
PANETELAS 


HOUSE 


—— COMMENCING MAY 1S 


Craftsman’s Pride... 


A graceful Chippendale chair is the 


LORD 
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Ask your Travel Agent or 
TCA Office for full information about the 
new lowest-ever Tourist Fores 


$ 
FOR ONLY 
e 


MONTREAL TO LONDON 
—and only $477 Return* 


DAILY FLIGHTS 


by “North Star’ Skyliners — 


most frequent air service to all Europe 


LOWEST FARES er offered for tran 
aur trave vill up 
to MM Captain 

experienced «a wd and 
Str del us mie it 
moderate ¢ 


TRANS - 


. Troms Atlontr« 
remscontinental 
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‘CANADA'S: FINES 
CIGARETTE 


Choose From 
Canada's Most Complete 
Range of 


GARDEN 
TRACTORS 


and 


POWER 


| 

| jen Tractors Springfield” 2 wheel j 
aver 4 wheel Bantam” rotavator 
i Lawn Mowers Toro’ | 
reel type. Whirlwind 
rotary blade type plus | 

the famous 
“4 

ALL-PURPOSE 
| 
There is a 
WRITE FOR ae 
F. MANLEY & SONS LTO | 
' 190 Laughton Ave nto, Ont 


ARE SOME IMMIGRANTS GRADE A LARGE? 


\s a Canadian temporarily residing 
in the U. S. may I congratulate you 
and thank you for Fred Bodsworth’s 
article, What Kind of Canadians are 
We Getting? (Feb. 15). It was fair, 
objective and quite instructive. 

The decline in the number of British 
immigrants is a very serious matter and 


is one more example of the lack of 


cohesion and unity among. British 
Canadians Something should be 
done to stop the current trend before 
the face of Canada becomes entirely 
Latin I think the Canadian Legion 
should get to work. Quentin Waight, 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ | find difficulty in understanding the 
mental processes of people like Mr. 
Bodsworth and the government. ofh- 
cials who seem to think that Britishers 
are a higher form of animal life, better 
able to improve Canada than any other 
race. | can see no reason why French, 
Dutch, Belgian, Danish, Spanish, and 
all the other nationalities, are not just 
as good. Canada is not British, Canada 
is) Canadian E. D. George, Chilli 
wack, BC 


@ We are still left with the question 
why some immigrants should be classi 
fied as Grade A Large and not others 
To maintain the proper propor 
tion of races in Canada the ratio 
between the British and French immi 
grants should be considered. In 1949, 
21,510 people came from the British 
Isles, but only 1,056 from France — or 
one twentieth although the French 
population of Canada is half that of 
the British population 
Any immigrant can make a contri 
bution in the molding of a Canadian 
nation if he is willing to work and to 
abide by our Christian principles 
P. A. Haridge, Ottawa 


@ It isapparently your impression that 
Hebrew is a nationality, whereas actu 
ally it is a religion. Even the word 
Jew is not strictly correct if used as 
i nationality, but must be qualified as 
Canadian Jew, American Jew, and 
on. J. F. Conway, Wexford, Ont 


SUGAR-GIANT 
CARLETON 
MIDGET VEGETABLES 


APPLES - MULTIFLORA ROSE 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


STAR PERFORMERS FOR YOUR 1952 GARDEN 


HI-SUGAR 


New VINELAND ASPARAGUS — SUGAR PRINCE 


STRAWBERRIES | SEEDLESS WATERMELON - DWARF. FRUITS ~ MULTIPLE 


PEC 
MUMS 


FLOWERS 


ROSES XMAS ROSE t t ( 
AMARYLLIS AMAZON “CASCADE 
AFRICAN VIOLET and d t 
NEW 
NEW GLADS — Scores 
ed bult plant fruits, et 
i tat 


MINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


| i sweetest ever vel cd 
I Ortawa TRIP-L-CXOP 

ACE 
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FRIENDLY 


A Man Who Loves His Land 


There have been many complaints 
in recent weeks in these columns about 
our country. I feel that Canadians are 
not that addicted to complaining and 
that a few words from a Canadian who 
loves his land may be allowed. 

I have lived in Canada all my life 
except for the period I spent in Britain 
and continental Europe during the 
war. I was pleased to return to my 
native land and I do not intend to move 
to any other country. 

Canada with only fourteen million 
people has the second-highest standard 
of living in the world and is well 
respected by other nations. There is 
no reason to complain but rather give 
thanks for the blessings upon us. 
M. Drennan, Toronto. 


Another Butcher Heard From 

I would suggest you, along with Len 
Edwards, purchase quickly a suit of 
armor, then lock yourself up, throw 


away the key and wait. All kidding 

aside, | enjoyed the article A Butcher 

Talks Back, Feb. 15) very much. It 

is well written, extremely humorous 

and certainly very much to the point 
Vern Jantzi, Toronto 


Jews and Liquor 


Sidney Katz is to be commended for 
his interesting article, Why Jews Don't 
Get Drunk Jan. 15 

yntribution offers one suggestion that 


However the 


might have very dangerous reactions 

Jewish children are encouraged to 
drink at home, and at a much earlier 
ive than the non-Jew.”’ | do not 
question the accuracy of this state 
nent. | do question the inference quite 
widely accepted that if all young 
people grew up with first-hand experi 
ence of drinking wine at home they 
would be more likely to learn how to 
handle their liquor. But a question 
naire answered by thousands of alco 
holics on this continent a few years 
back indicated that seventy-two per 
cent of them began their drinking while 
still in their teens. That shows pretty 
conclusively that early experience with 
liquor does not assure one the mastery 
of alcohol Rather it tends to make 
him the slave of it. Robert G. Thomp 
son, Edmonton 


MA-CLEAN 


Some Eagles Aren't Chummy 

In your Feb. 1 issue is an article 
by Fred Bodsworth, How to Catch an 
Kagle. Very interesting admire 
Charles Broley’s skill, fearlessness and 
good health condition at his age. What 
prompted me to write was the ri-tur 
of Mrs. Broley “with the «in ost 


chummy” birds And “contrary to 
common belief, eagles don't kidnap 
babies.” No, | do not think that the 


eagle described in the article would 
tackle anything. except rob an osprey 
of its catch 

There is, however. an eagle that 
feeds on mammals and birds. com 
monly known as the Golden Eagk 
That is a bird that would not hesitate 
to take a ehild, admittedly a small 
baby Young lambs. ground hogs 
fawns, calves and such fall to” the 
attack of his talons” | have seen them 
swoop down at a calf. P. Guichon 
Quilchena, B.C. 


@ We liked your story very much. It 
is easily the most complete and accur 
ate article that has ever been written 
about me. Charles L. Broley, Tampa 


Working for God 

May I as a young priest in the 
Church of England in Canada | Epis 
copal in the U.S. A.) commend you 
on the very fine article, Why | Work 
for God, by the Reverend David S 
Duncombe | Feb. 1 The light in which 
this article is presented makes it one 
of the finest articles I have read in the 
secular Press about the Church and hei 
work. I have commended it seriously 
to the boys and young men of my 
parish as well as their parents. » H. 
Rhodes Cooper,’ New Waterford, 


@ A monuments} article, but he didn't 
mention regeneration. S. H. Jacobs. 
Edmonton 


@ 1 quite approve of the Rev. Dun 
combe using the name Father, but | 
do not approve of using the word Mass 
when we have such beautiful terms as 
the Holy Eucharist and Holy Com 
munion. Margaret A. Southern, Co 
bourg, Ont. 


Oh Well, We'll Keep Trying 

The articles and stories in Maclean's 
are always grand: there is” variety 
enough to suit everybody But that 
story by Ronald R. Smith (Philippa 
‘Takes the Count, Feb. 15) was disgust- 
ing Let us have no more of the 
tommyrot. Mrs. Eunice Gilbert, Up 
Rawdon, N.S 


@ Never have | read anything so dis- 
gusting, so lacking in fact or so poorly 
written as Wild Animals I Have 
Known Slightly Feb. 15 With my 
poor grade-seven education | think I 
could do better, and who ever passes 
the illustrations must have been drunk. 
M. Shaw, Winnipeg 


@ What do we care 
aires who all apparently arrive at that 
state by themselves How about 
printing my life history started with 
nothing and am ending with nothing”? 
Might be a change anyway from our 
pompous plutocrats \ S Libera, 
Montreal 


»about these million 


Mushrooms for Elizabeth 


My congratulations to Grattan Gray 
for the very fine article on the royal 
visit to Fagle Crest (Feb. 1 Mrs 
Colquhoun sounds like the answer to 
everyone's dream of an_ ideal cook 

good food well cooked rather than 
too many frills improperly prepared. 
I've already introduced my family to 
a few of her culinary ideas, with, I 
might add, very gratifying results 

Mrs. A. G. Virtue, Lethbridge, Alta 
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For young Men nith a high Ambition! 


There ave fine careers—on the ground and inthe 


ar—in the ROAA.—at bome and abroad 


To all young Canadians who can qualify, the RCAF offers a 


fine aviation training on the most modern flying equipment, 


Join There are immediate openings in all branches both for 
a ervice Aircraft Technicians and Air Crew personnel. Whichever 
whose Expansion 
Jet-Propelled! 


branch vou enter, you can start your training now! 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


Write for details to: 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL MANNING, 
RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA 


YourR coOuNTRY NEED Your S ER V1 
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cousare DENTAL CREAM'S 


ENETRATING FOAM CLEANS YOUR 


COLGATE DOFS A SUPER JOB OF 
HING TEETH TOO! AND HOW O FOR 
LGATES GRAND WAKE-UP FLAVOR ! 


COLGATE CARE CAN TAKE A BOW 
THINGS RUN SMOOTH AS 
CLOCKWORK NOW! 


bat 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH 


As it cleans your teeth 
Helps prevent Tooth Decay 


You get Two 
Motors in One. 


The beautiful, feature packed 14 h.p. 
Evinrude Fastwin gives you a fishing 
outboard that trolls slowly for hours and 
an outboard that's fast and powerful 
for thrilling speed and heavy duty. 
(~ an The Fastwin has Gearshift Twist-grip 
Speed control Cruis-a-Day fuel tank 
and all other fine Evinrude features. See 
it today at your Evinrude dealer's. See 
the complete Evinrude line 3-7! 2-14-25 
Made in Canada with horse power 


Nation Wide Sales and ack bout the IRON HORSE power and lighting 


Service for over 25 years. plants for low cost light and power for your cottage. 
Your Dealer appears 


under ‘OUTBOARD 
MOTORS" Classified Help Canada. Buy "Made in Canada" Products 


Yellow Pages your 


Telephone Directory. 
MOTORS 


Horsepower OBC certified 


at 4000 rpm 


Write for FREE complete literature 


CANADA 
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4 
N VANCOUVER a barker was 
demonstrating a product guaran- 
teed to mend torn clothing in a 
jiffy. Soon he gathered a crowd of 
shoppers. His spiel wound up: ‘“‘And 
if you don’t find this satisfactory, 
bring it right back and I'll refund 
your money. Who’s first?” 
Before a buyer could step forward 
a small man in the front row thrust 
something into the salesman’s hand 
and said in a piercing whisper, “‘No 
good. Money back 


It was forty below in a_ small 
Alberta village and the traveler spent 
a sleepless night in a hotel room 
almost without heat. Early in the 


“PT 
Room! 


morning he came downstairs to warm 
himself at the stove. The kitchen 
was empty except for a farmer who 
had just come into town to fetch a 
doctor. The traveler gazed at his 
snow-covered companion ex- 
claimed in horror, ‘“What room were 


you in?” 


eee 
When a Vancouver storekeeper 
tried to cash a forty-dollar cheque 
given him by a shopper he found 
that it was signed with a name that 
didn’t exist but an address that 
did. The dapper crook had given 
as his address ““Drawer O, South 
Burnaby, B.C.”’— the mailing address 
of Oakalla prison. 


An Ottawa stenographer got a 
message from her mother asking her 
to drop in at the church on her way 
home to give the minister two dollars 
for a mission fund. She was short 
of cash so she asked a fellow worker 
to lend her the money. Jokingly he 
placed the bills in an envelope with 
a note saying, “Don’t get drunk,’ 
and handed it to the stenographer. 
She turned it over to the clergyman 
unopened. 

ee 

A man in Nelson, B.C., decided 
to take his unloaded revolver down- 
town to have it cleaned, so he thrust 
it into his back pocket and started 
off. On the way he dropped into the 
bank to cash a cheque, reached for 
his wallet and drew out the revolver 
instead. As he laid it on the counter 
two men seized him from. behind. 
He was still trying to convince them 
half an hour later. 
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When the Broadway musical Guys 
and Dolls was playing to packed 
houses in Toronto one theatregoer 
found himself with an extra ticket. 
He was about to turn it in at the 
box office when the man behind him 
offered to buy it and handed him 
U.S. money. Just then the Canadian 
remembered that, at the moment, 
Canadian currency was worth slightly 
more than American. He scrutinized 
the bills for a minute or two while 
the tourist gawked. Then he pocketed 
them with the remark, “I guess I 
can unload this foreign stuff some- 
where.”’ 


A Brantford, Ont., chapter of the 
IODE sends cigarettes to soldiers on 
active service under the label, **From 
the James Short Wilson Chapter, 
IODE, Brantford.”” They got one 
letter of thanks addressed to ‘Mr. 
James Short Wilson,”? which read in 
part: “Hi Jim, and thanks for the 
fags, they will come in handy. Hope 
you don’t mind my calling you 
Jim, but I figured that’s what you 
went by.” 

eee 

Telephone subscribers on a party 
line near North Bay, Ont., reported 
that someone was apparently listen- 
ing in on their calls. The noise of a 
ticking clock warned them that one 
of the phones on the line was 
constantly off its hook. An inspector 
of the telephone company investi- 


gated and found that an elderly 
woman was in the habit of using her 
telephone receiver as a darning ball 
while she mended the family’s socks. 


The local gossip in a Hamilton, 
Ont., suburb called on a newcomer 
and briefed her with malicious gossip 
about her neighbors. Suddenly she 
noticed that her hostess was writing 
down her remarks with pencil and 
pad. “What on earth are you 
doing?”’ she asked. 

“I’m writing down everything you 
say,"’ said the newcomer. ‘‘Before 
you go home I want you to read it 
over and sign it.” 


Parade pays 35 to S10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Address Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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Studebaker 
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SEE STUDEBAKE 
FOR 52 


H, RE’S ADVANCED new swept-back styling 
for discriminating [952 car buyer 

Here’s exciting new ae rodvoamie 
ing by Studebaker. the ormiator ob the 
modern look ears 

Stop in right away ata nearby Stu lebaker 
showroom and arrange to try out one 
these thrill-pas ked. amazingly economical 
new Studebakers 


Studebaker s the newest of the new to 


"*52—a sprightly new Champron the 
low price held —a brilhant-performing new 


120-horsepowet Commander \-8 
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